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“OH AUNT, BE KIND TO PANDORA WHEN I AM GONE; FOR OUR MOTHER'S SAKE BE KIND TO HER,” SAYS ERMYN, 


THROUGH AN OLD FEUD 


NOVELETTE. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


CHAPTER I. 

ANDORA |, Good gracious, child, 
who gsve you that name?” 
says Miss Carruthers, looking 
severely down upon my sister. 

“My godfathers and god- 
; mothers!” answers Pandora, 
with such an exquisite assumption of humility 
that T am fain to laugh, only the fear of Aunt 
Carruthers’ displeasure restrains me. 
They might have been better employed,” 
ane our new-found relative; “it is hen- 
‘sh—~simply heathenish. I am sure I don’t 





know what I shall say or do when your name | 
be¢omes known here. I am really afraid the | 


impression it will make will not be favour- 
able to you-—Pandora!” saying the word with 
ifficulty. 


“What's in a name?” questions my sister, 
with great hardihood, “and I reaily don’t see, 
aunt, what the people of St. Freda have to do 
with it. Of course it is outlandish—quite out 
of the common groove; but, as I hate medio- 
crity, I don’t complain of that. Ermyn, are 
all Ba boxes here?” and y mar from a 
with a gesture significant of impatience; then, 
veering round again, she asks, “Is Ermyn’s 
name objecti le ?” 

“T could wish it had been less theatrical,” 
answers Miss Carruthers. 
or Sarah are far more to my mind. [I can't 
think what sister Mary was about when she 


“Lydia, Martha. | 





allowed Pole to send you into the world with 
such awful names; but, then, she was always 
a slave to her husband. She thought he could 


| do no wrong, and actually refused Mr. Wil- 


kins, the great evangelist, because of him. It 
was a hard trial to me, but Mary was wilful 
and had her way. [ never saw her after she 
eg Pole. 1 wonder was she happy with 

im ! 

Two red spots burn on Pandora’s cheeks. 

“She was so happy that when he died she 
could not five, but slowly wasted and wasted 
until she, too, left us. But for her expressed 
wish I never would have come to England and 
the sister who was so unjust to her.” 

Dead silence a moment, and aunt’s face has 
grown so livid that I am afraid of her, but 
presently she says, quite quietly— 

“You do not understand these things, or 
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how bitter it was for me to find a stranger 
preferred to myself. I had been as a mother 
to Mary. 1 was her senior by many years.” 

“T supnose so,” retorts Pandora, “ other- 
wise you would have been more sympathetic,” 
and then their eyes meet—the beautiful brown 
ones, the faded grey~and a flash of defiance 
brightens both. 

Clear!s between these two peace is not to 
be expected or hoped for. In a moment aunt 
speaks again. 

“You are a regular Pole,” she says. “ Er- 
’ myn, [ am glad to trace in you some resem- 
blance to the Carruthers, and to find in you 
that meekness becoming a young girl. Now 
let us be getting home. Your luggage will 
follow,” and, leading the way to a diminu: 
tive chaise, drawn by a fat pony, she takes 
the reins and drives us down a long and nar- 
row road, overhung by beautiful trees. 

Everything is so new and-strange to us 
that we are for the time almost incapable ef 
speech. This is our first visit to gland, 
we having been born and reared in. Sout 
Africa, and knowing nothing of our people 
save by hearsay. 

Now, mother and father being alike dead, 
Aunt Charlotte Carruthers omes 3ur 
guardian until we attain our majority, but 
seeing how grim and uncompromising she is, I 
am _glad to feel we are not pensioners on her 
hounty. cach being the happy possessor of two 
hundred pounds. per annum. 

We are twins; but as unlike as it is pos- 
sible to be 

Pandora is tali,:slight, exquisitely lovely, 
with ‘jarge dark eyes, like father's; and her 
hair is like burnished gold. 

I am small, pale, and, like my mother, have 
blue eyes and flaxen hair. Pandora is reso- 
lute and brave, I but a poor weak creature, 
easily led and easily cowed ; but from the first 
Aunt Charlotte prefers me to my beautiful 
Pandora, partly bicnsee I resemble mother in 
my appearance, partly because my timidity 
makes me avery docile. ward. * 

We turn out of the road at last and come 
to a small cluster of houses—the beginning of 
St. Freda; and, having driven through the 
sleepiest of country towns, arrived at a small 
detached villa, which aunt tells us is hence- 

‘forth home. It would be pretty if its mis- 
tress had any idea of draping her windows 
artistically; but the lower part of the house 
is disfigured by wire blinds, and shaded by 
buff linen ones of the very deepest hue. 

The door bell and handle, the letter box and 
oe: oN are miracles of brightness; ‘but the 
garden is so awfully prim that Pandora can 
scarcely repress a groan. A gravel path just 
wide enough to admit of two walking abreast 

leads from the low green gate to the hall 

door. A couple of diamond-shaped flower 

beds bordered with box adorn the two dimi- 
nutive lawns, and a closely clipped hedge 
surrounds the whole. There is a scarlet 
japonica nailed hard and fast to the wall, 
and here and there at regular intervals are 
those horrible plants known to the vulgar as 
monkey-puzzlers. A maid of uncertain age, 
dressed in lilac print, and wearing an oid- 
fashioned cap with a frill, opens the deor to 
“ These are my nieces, Deborah,” says Aunt 

Charlotte. “TI_hope you have everything, in 

readiness for them?” 

The woman glances sourly at us. 

“Everything is ready,” she says, vouch- 
safing no greeting; “but I misdoubt me that 
<n hussy, Phoebe, has Jet the apple turnover 
urn. 

“Phoebe,” whispers Pandora to me, as we 
follow our disagreeable guide upstairs to the 
room set apart for us, “that has a nice com- 
fortable sound. Oh, Ermie, isn’t it ftike a 
prison ° 

Presently we are ushered into our apart- 
ment, which is large, airy, and well furnished, 
although totally devoid of feminine knick- 
nacks; and Deborah, saying, “If you want 
anything, yous have- only to ring; and: din- 
ner ‘il be ready im tem minutes,” prepares’ to 


u 





go, when Pandora stops her with the question, 
“Will ky please send Phebe with some 
water, the ewer is quite empty?” and ‘sourly 
assenting, Deborah goes her way. 

Presently we hear a quick, light tread, and 
then, fromthe open doorway, we catch sight 
of such a pretty, row face, lit up by such soft 
eyes, that, involuntarily, Pandora goes for- 
ward. 

“ And you are Phebe? Child, how do you 
contrive to live in such a place? and why 
have you been crying?” with a quick glance 
at the pretty cheeks still stained by tears. 

Pheebe’s lips grew tremulous. 

“Tt was Deborah, miss,” she says, dropping 
a curtsey; “she told Miss Carruthers I’ 
spoiled the turnover ; and how could I see to 
it when I was up here a-dusting your room!” 

“Never mind the pastry, Phebe,” answers 
Pandora, lightly; “but tell us how it is so 
young a thing as you can live with two such 
cross-grained old women!” ; 

“I’m an orphan, miss, and missus took me 
out of the workhouse; she ain’t unkind to 
me, but she’s queer; and that old Deborah is 
always telling her lies about me. Why, miss, 
if I left here without a character what could 
I do? I’m obliged to grin and bear it, you 
see. There—that’s old Deb calling me; I 
must go, but I'll be glad to do anything for 
you miss, and for you (to me) with another 
curtsey, and then she disappears as quickly 
as she came. 

Pandora sits down and allows her hands to 
fall idly in her lap; with wistful eyes she looks 
out upon the large back garden, which might 
be lovely, but is only more hideous than the 
front. 

“Oh!” she says, “how shall we bear life 
in this awful place, after our own beautiful 
home’? I shall stagnate—I shall choke.” 

“ There goes the bell,” I answer, practically ; 
“better. not be late, Pan, or we shall make an 
unfavourable impression on Aunt Charlotte.” 

“T’ve done that already, and am depraved 
enough not to care a fig. I wonder how we 
are expected to spend the long afternoon— 
just fancy dining at one. I suppose we shall 
get tea at six and then be sent to bed like 
naughty children. Yes, J’m coming, Ermyn,” 
and, with an arm about my waist, my tall 
sister conveys me downstairs into the gloom 
dining-room, where the morose Debor 
ministers to our wants as though under pro- 
test; evidently she does not consider us a 
welcome addition to the household. The 
meal, which is exceeding plain, but good, be- 
ing ended, Aunt Charlotte says : 

“You will like to unpack, of course; there 
is a Wardrobe in your room which should be 
sufficiently large to accommodate the belong- 
ings of both, and I hope you will dispose them 
neatly and carefully—untidiness is a cardinal 
sin in my opinion. After tea, which will be 
served at five, I will take you to an edifying 
lecture at the chapel. I may as well tell you 
we attend there regularly.” 

Pandora pauses a moment. 

“We belong to the orthodox church,” she 
ve. with a note of defiance in her voice. 
“You will not forbid Ermyn and I to go 
together to that pretty church I saw as we 
drove from the station? ” 

Aunt’s cold eyes go up te the lovely mobile 
face, and rest-upon it severely. 

“T am mistress in my own house, Pandora, 
and everyone here must submit to my will. 
If your parents chose to bring you up m such 
mistaken ideas of religion, it is my duty to 
seek to change them. You will atiend 
chape! with me twice eech Sunday, and I wish 
you each to take @ class in the school———” 

But Pandora does not wait for the conclu- 
sion of ber speech; she flies i, a and 
when I join her, I find her on her es beside 
the bed, sobbing as though her very heart 
would break; and ag tears are never very 
near to her eyes; I am greatly alarmed. 

“Oh!” I cry, “don’t you break down, or 
what will become of-us? I-know it is all hate- 
ful and different to-anything we have known, 
bat-it won't last for-ever, and habit is second 
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nature—in time we shall grow accustomed iy 
this life, perhaps we shall even like it!” 

She lifts her passionate face to mine. 

“If I thought that,” she says tragically, «} 
would drown myself. To sink to Aunt (Coy. 
ruthers’ level, to shut one’s heart against qj} 
hcman feelings, all human sympathies, to } 
altogether incapable of any human weakness, 
must reduce one to the level of a more 
machine. Ermyn,” solemnly, “I hate her! 
And I am quite sure we shall quarrel terribly 
There, I’m not going to cry again ;*she shan’ 
have the satisfaction of knowing she cay 
wound me, Let us umpack, and, my dear 
(with an exact imitation of Miss Carruthers 
manner), pray dispose your belongings neatly 
and carefully.” 

We work away with a will, and have just 
finished our labours when Phebe comes to 
summon is to tea. She stands amazed at the 
change Pandora has already effected in the 
reom, and her silent admiration pleases my 
sister. She hag changed the position of every 
ungainly chair, and from her store of laces and 
muslin draped each in an artistic fashion. She 
has thrust all the hideous little china orn- 
ments into the wardrobe, hung 2 few 
views of our own dear home upon the walls. 

“Tt will do for the present, eh, Phebe?” 
she questions, blithely. 

“Oh! miss, it’s lovely. But, I misdoubt it, 
Miss Carruthers won’t sdy so. She thinks it’s 
a sin to love pretty things.” 

Pandora’s face darkens. 

“T sw so. I suppose, too, I shall not 
be allowed to have the walls re-papered? This 
is simply horrible. Every pattern seems com 
ing out to meet me! I wouldn’t lie sick her 
for a pretty considerable sum, But wo shall 
make it fairly habitable when we have hung 
nice white curtains at the window, and ar- 
ranged our books. I suppose, Phoebe, Miss 
Carruthers disapproves of curtains?” 

“She never has none, miss. The parson at 
the chapel says they’re only vanity; and 
missus swears by ‘him almost.” 

“What sort of a creature is he?” curionsly. 
“What is his name?” 

“He’s Mr. Jacob Smith. And he ain’t very 
young, miss; and I can’t abear him. Deborah 
says that’s ‘cause I’ve got such a@ wicked 
heart !” 

“Never mind, Phoebe,” cries my sister, 
gaily; “you are not alone in that respect, io 
{ am quite prepared to hate the reverend 
gentleman. Does he come here often?’ 

“Every Sunday, miss, and often of a woek 
day. He has dinner along with missus after 
chapel, and you're sure to see him to-morrow. 
Pandora makes a frightful grimace. “A treat 
im store,” she says, and leads the way down- 
stairs. : 

- Duly at half-past ten the next morning aunt 
Charlotte conveys us to chapel, Deborah and 
Phebe following at a respectful distance, and 
I am bound to confess that our entrance 
creates quite a sensation. 

The chapel itself is a hideous, barn-like 
construction; and there is a kind of box 2 
the rear, where the band, consisting of flute, 
violin, concertina, and hautboy, take vp po!- 
tion. Before us is a platform, where presently 
the Reverend Jacob Smith appears. _ 

I am not going to describe the service. !! 
is enough to say that a great part of the time 
Pandora and I are afraid to look each at the 
other lest we should laugh; and for the Yo 
mainder we are so disgusted by Smith’s igue- 
rance and conceit, that it is torture to sl 
there. . 

Directly after service he joins us, and W¢ 
lave the honour of being introduced to nis 
notice. He is a short (may I say squat-) mn, 
rather more than inclined to corpulency, Ww!" 
a round, red, whiskerless face, a loose mouth, 
and green-grey eyes—not ‘a pleasant man ‘° 
look upon, and yet aunt pays him far gree? 
attention than she would the Queen of bog 
, 


and, ! 
Pandors and I loiter behind; enjoying the 
really beautiful scenery, and ridicniing Mt 
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“ which Pandora pronounces too bad for any- 


“Who is this importation? It isn’t likely 
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Smith to our hearts’ content, 60 that when we 
reach home we are in high spirits. 

‘And now we witness a strangé thing. Aunt 
Charlotte thinks it wicked to do any unneces- 
sary work on Sunday, so that we dine on cold 
shoulder of mutton and tea. But for Mr. 
Smith another dish has been prepared. “A 
hoantiful steak, done to a turn,” is placed he- 
fore him, together with a oo of hot brandy 
and water; which is refilled twice during the 


eal. 

afterwards aunt says, self-exousingly, that 
a wan who labours early and late for the wel- 
fare of others must needs consider his health. 
He talks principally to aunt, but now and 
wain directs his attention to Pandora, to- 
wars whom he casts many ourious and admir- 
ing glances. But she sits, apparently obli- 
yious of him, with her beautiful proud eyes 
and disdainful face turned from him; and only 
by the wavering of the colour in her cheeks 
cau I guess how indignant she is that we 
should be subjected to the society of this 
vulgar middle-aged hypocrite. 

We do not attend: afternoon service. But 
aunt goes away to her class, and Deborah 
catties the ‘unfortunate Phebe to a prayer- | 
meeting, so that we have the house to our- 
selves, and, being curious, inspect it from 
garret to kitchen. But search as we may, we 
find no piano, only a wheezy harmonium 


thing ; end there are no borks hkely to tempt 
the young to dip into them. : 
“We shall stagnate here, as sure as my 
name is Pandora,” says my sister. “We 
shall grow narrow-minded, and old, and ‘ugly 
long before any Prince Charming puts in an 
en My dear, I advise immediate 


ght. 

That night, as we are walking home from 
chapel, we see coming towards us a tall, stal- 
wart -young fellow of perhaps twenty-four 
years. He has a distingué appearance, and is 
decidedly handsome in a thoroughly English 
way. 

“Ye. gods!” whispers Pandora fo me. 


that he is a native of St. Freda.’ Then aloud 
to aunt Charlotte, ‘‘Who is he, aunt?” 

But not until he has passed and saluted her 
courteously (a salute she wholly ignores) does 
she answer. Then she says, grimly— 

“That, Pandora, is Paul Delamere, Squire 
Delamere’s only son, and J forbid you and 
Ermyn to hold any mtercourse with him.” 

“Is he sach a black sheep?” aske my 
sister, in her most disdainful way. 

“I have nothing to urge against him per- 
scrally, though, seeing he is hie father’s son, 
one does not expect much good of him.” 

“That is chariteble,” remarks Pandora, 
sotio voce, then aloud, “You have reason to 
dislike Squire Delamere, Aunt Charlotte?” 

“We had a law sit. He was distinctly in 


the wrong——” 


“But he won the day,” interrepts Pandora, 
dryly. “I see.” 


y 
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: CHAPTER II. 

We have been at St. Freda a month, an@ 
Tam bound to confess that our lives have not 
been overladened with pleasure or pease; and 
we have no companions of our own age or 
sex, there being no one on equality with us in 
tha little town, at least, aceording “to 
Carruthers’ opinion. But to-day, to our 
infinite relief, Deborah has gone to visit some 
relstions In an adjacent village, and aunt has 
een unexpectedly gelled away, so that we 
have utter and perfect liberty. 

Phebe has told us there is a cireus in the 
town, and, if we dared, we would attend the 
afternoon performance ; but we have not quite 
teached such heights of courage yet. 

Towards noon the town is all astir, and the 
soft summer air is laden with merry voices ; 
then & sound of masie reathes us. 

The procession’ is* starting +” says’ Pan 
dora, excitedty, “Oh, look look 1 itis i 


the window in a manner which would call 
down vials of wrath upon it were aunt only 
present. “Here they come! Ermie, look at 
that girl in green and silver! isn’t she lovely? 
What a shame to give her such an ugly, 
freckled cavalier! Oh! the darling little 
ponies! I declare they're hardly bigger than 
our dear old Nep! Did you think St. Freda 
held so many folks?” and so she chatters on 
exaitedly, and I. feel as delighted as a child, 
because anything like pleasure is now such a 
scarce commodity in our lives. 

But I draw back hurriedly when I encounter 
the fixed regard of a pair of very mischievous 
purple-grey eyes. 

“Pan,” I say, “there is Mr. Delamere be- 
low. ‘We are making fun for him.” 

“Bother Mr. Delamere!” is her response, 
and _ ys a moment a yin ye her 

rom the Cay ©; ai en 1b 
Ce e Mr. Srdedoere is nowhere visibie. 
andora turns from the window, a sinil« 
on her lips, a light in her lovely eyes; and 
having executed a very impromptu sort of 
dance, she makes a gheese of her dress, and 
sinks down upon the floor. 

“Ermyn, I am going to do something dread 
ful. I intend going to the circus this after- 
noon, aud you will come with me.” 

“Oh!” I ery, my heart sinking into my 
shoes, “ what will aunt say?” 

“I neither know nor care,” defiantly; 
rhaps she will not even hear of our 
escapade. she does, the worst she can do 
is to scold us, and that comes easy to her; or 
she may entreat Mr. Smith to remonstrate 
with us upon the sinfulness of our conduct. 
Ermie, how much money have you?” 

“Only three shillings,” I say, ruefully. 
re amb bee us so dreadfully short of eaah, 
I must confess, for a woman who pretends to 
hate filthy lucre, she is frightfully fond of 
adding shilling to shilling. Of course it is for 
our ultimate good.” 

Pandora laughs sceptically, 

“That of course, but it’s rather inconsis- 
tent to take such thought for the morrow. 
Ermie, I’ve got two-and-sixpence, so we shall 
manage splendidly until next week’s allowance 
falls due. Oh!” giving me a mighty hug, 
“what fun it will be! No, Phoebe,” as the 
little maid appears.at the door, “I don’t want 
any dinner, I couldn’t eat. I am going to the 
cireus ;” then swiftly, “and you shall go too. 
Here, take this sixpence, and find some friend 
to go with you.” 

Poor little Phebe"™ She stands with the coin 
in her hand, laughing, blushing, a wee bit 
afraid, and Pandora says,— 

“Tf Miss Carruthers hears anything, I'll vow 
I made you go; you shall not suffer, Phebe, 
why are you crying?” ’ : 

“Oh, miss, no one was never kind to me 
till you and Miss Ermyn came—leastways, 
not since mother died ;” and then my beauti- 
ful sister takes the poor little maid im her 


arms, 

“You are hungry for love, too,” she says in 
very low, uncertain voice. “ You, too, have 
k shee and friends, and all_that makes 
life good. Phebe, will you try to think of 
me as your mg aa bs oolige a kisses 
the pretty, innocen 3 ently setti 
her oxide, adds, “Come, dry wens tears, 
want you to look nice this afternoon; and 
now mm away to get your dinner— 

our excitement will let you eat,” and 


if 
full of pleasure at Pandora's goodness, Phoebe 


goes. ‘ 

Punctually at two we reach the great, white 
tent; buat there is. such a crowd gathered 
about the door we cannot effect an entrance. 
Phebe has managed to slip through the 
throng, but we are just a wee bit frightened 
and confused, so that it is with a sense of 
relief I hear a voice—a cultivated voice—beside 


to Ww , 
“To what part of the house, ladies, do you 
want to go?’ 
. of course,” answers Pandora, 


“The 
en. recklessly; considering 





this: way!’ and-‘sht” cranes: her -head ' ont’ of ' 


chance of getting admission,” and her beautiful 
eyes rest, gravely and candidly, on Paul Dela- 
mere’s face. . 

“You are the wrong side of the cord,” he 
Says, map | “let me pilot you back. again 
and you will find entrance easy enough, then 
The good people of St. Freda are not fond of 
paying much for their amusements. Are you 
quite alone?” ; 

“Yes,” says Pandora, blushing at the ad- 
mission. “Miss Carruthers is away, and we 
thought it an excellent opportunity to enjoy 
ourselves in, our own particular way.” 

“She won't be too gracious when she hears 
of your escape,” he says, with a laugh; “ and 
she’s sure to do so early or late. There never 
was such a place as this for ill-natured goseip. 
May I offer you each an arm?” and waiting 
for no reply, he takes us under his special pro 
tection and quickly escorts us to comfortable 
seats—Pandora ing care herself to pay the 
woman at the turnstile. 

“Isn't this delightful?” 
her beautiful face to his. “I was positively 
dying for a glimpse of fun. We-—Ermyn and 
I—have not been accustomed to a life ordered 
by hard-and-fast rales, and we don’t take 
kindly to it.” 

“T should say not,” drily; “and Miss Car 
ruthers is not a very entertaining companion.” 

“Hush!” answers Pandora, “the perform- 
ance is beginning; I shall want all ‘my eyes 
and ears for it. Oh! what a lovely little 
creature,” as a child of about seven bounds 
into the arena; “she has the face of an 
angel! How I would like to speak to her.” 

“ Better not; you might be disenchanted.” 

Weill, where is the need to linger over this 
especial circus? I don’t suppose it was very 
different to any other—only it seemed so then 
and, looking back through a vista of years, 
it seems so still, for from this very afternoon 
the change in our lives dates. 

There is the usual black pony who will gbey 
none but his master, the riding lady, the 
wonderful clown, the boneless contortionist, 
and last, but not least in any sense of the 
word, an elephant who, in the: character of 
a famous boxer, has a fighting bout with a 
man who represents a well-known coloured 
“bruiser,” -the animal’s weapon of defence 
being a boxing-glove attached to his tail. 

I am almost ashamed of myself for my 
hearty enjoyment of the performance, and my 
unrestrained laughter; but, as all around us 
appear to have given themselves up to the 
amusement of the hour, I do, not feel myself 


she asks, lifting 


r. 
Peat last, with aching heads, but light hearts, 
we are out in the open again, and without so 
much as “by your leave,” Mr. Delamere walks 
homewards with us. ; 

“Tt has been a delightful day,” says Pan- 
dora, lifting clear eyes to our companion’s ; 
“J shall remember it for a long.” 

“ And I,” he answers, with almost unneces- 
sary fervour. “I am very glad to think I re- 
fused Staples’s invitation to his mother’s gar- 
den party. Do you know the Staples, Miss-— 
Miss »” 


“Pole,” supplements my sister. “No, we 
don’t. I thi if Aunt thers had her 
own sweet will and pleasure, she would im- 
mure us in a convent for the term of our 
natural days.” ; 

“Haven't a doubt of it! But, pardon me, will 
you tell me, without thinking me too inguisi- 
tive, if you are the daughters of the late Mrs. 
Mary Pole? My father maintains yyu are?’ 

He lock ah tea an bo speaks, and I 
answi ; 

was Mary Carruthers before her 


or— 
“ Mother 
jage. Aunt quarrelled with and never 
we her because she chose father for her 
bus , instead of a certain My. Wilkins of 
igh renown.” ; 
e laughs, then says, quite gravely— 
“My father was a suitor too for your 
mother’s hand. He was a widower then, and 
know his position, but’ Miss chose 





state of our exchequer; “ but there seems no 


the Her’ herself.’ I‘ don’t’ know if T am breaking 
confidence--f 


hardty think so, as it was a 
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publicly acknowledged fact, but Miss Oar- 
‘ruthers was not indifferent to the dad, and cer- 
tainly she never forgave him for being insen- 
sible to her . Folks who remember 
‘hor as she was then,.say she was a handsome 
woman after a certain style. I newer remem- 
ber ber as anything but grim and unlovely.” 

“I think,” sys Pandora, drily, “when you 
spoak of her as having once been comely, ~ 
am drawing largely on your imagination. Mr. 
Delamere, does she refuse to apy carn ih 
sumply because your father regard her 

indifferently ? , 

“Oh, no!” laughing; “they have quarrelled 
tunce about a little bit of ground just beyond 
vliss Carruthers’ gardens. She vowed that it 
wes hers by right. My father held a contrary 
opinion. ey went to law, and we won. 
it is six years ago; but the lady has never 
furgiven us.” 

“ Whatis your opinion of the case?” asks 
Pondora, quietly. 

“Qh, it was utter nonsense for Miss Car- 

it at all; everybody said se. 
And the sent his lawyer to represent 
wstiters properly to her. But she would not 
see him, and in the end she lost a great deal 
of money. What! must you go in? Then 
good-bye. Shall I not see you at church next 
Sunday? " 

“No; we shall be in the keeping of the 
Gorgons,” I say, with a of Pandora's 
impatience ; ‘and we may even be banished to 
«ic room for this day’s escapade. Good-bye, 
Myr. Delamere, and thank you for your kind- 
wess to us.” 

“ Good-bye,” says Pandora, and not another 
word does she utter. But to-night. we lie 
wake talking of Paul Delamere and the 
wtrange oonnection between our family and 
this, falling asleep only when morning dawns, 
wwii then I think we each dream of the circus 
aod the pleasant day we have had. 

At noon aunt returns, but she has evidently 
‘heard nothing of our escapade, and is quite 
«unusually gracious, and for two days we live 
in a blissful sense of security. But on the 
third the storm breaks. She comes in from a 
~eathers’ meeting, looking very thundery and 
majestic, and we know at once what lies 

before us. 

Deliberately removing bonnet, cloak, and 
gicwes, she seats herself immediately opposite 
us, and says in her hard, metallic voice— 

“ft has come to my knowledge that my 
eieces were present at the sinful performance 


vuthers to op 


which took pkace two days ago. I eould 
swarcely credit the stery. It seemed impossible 
‘hat such a di should befall me. You, 


«f course,” with a glance at Pandora, “were 
‘he leader in this affair.” 
“ Yes," says my sister; “I was. But I fail 
) see in what way we have disgraced you! 
“Mother always approved innocent pleasure for 


MIS. 
“The rules that governed Mary Pole do not 
grovemm me. Her beart was given up to the 
werd entirely. You knew—you both knew— 
tor, Ermyn, I hold you scarcely leas to blame 
shan this headstrong ungrateful girl—that I 
strongly object to eutertainments of the 
“tind you choose to patronise; and I say tliat 
you wilfully disobeyed me, that you took a 
dishonourable advantage of my absence from 
home to gratify. a very wmworthy craving. 
‘Forther, the more openly to insult and wound 
me, you chose for your companion the son of 
my sworn foe—an idle young reprobate—who 
nad the audacity to introduce himself to your 
notice, as he would introduce himself to a bar- 
maid or ballet dancer.” 
Pandora rises quickly, a red spot burning 
-on either cheek. 
“Aunt, you shall not so grossly insult us. 
For shame! so wilfully to misconstrue the 
imocent actions of innocent girls. And why 
should we consider your wishes and conform 
“to your stupid narrow ideas? Have you ever 
ziven us a kind word since we came to you? 
‘Won't you try your best to make life a burden 
so us? If this is your vaunted Christianity, 





I will have none of it. It is a mockery and a 
sham, being all destitute, as it is, of charity.” 

T confess | am trembling in every limb with 
fear, though I cannot but admire my dear 
girl’s courage. Aunt glares at her a moment, 
aS though she thinks her demented; then she 
says, coldly: 

“J never permit impertinence. Go to your 
room, and do not venture down again until you 
are prepared to apologise with due humility.” 

Pandora sweeps her work, together with a 
little hard laugh. 

“You are condemning me to solitary con- 
finement for life,” she says ;’“ for I never will 
apologise for speaking the truth. Good-bye, 
Ermyn, dear. I don’t suppose you will be 
allowed to visit the prisoner.” 

Then the injustice of my aunt’s conduct 
stings me to courage. I turn on her, angry 
and sobbing. 

“Tf you punisa Pandora for what is my 
fault too, if you try to separate us, I will 
make your cruelty known all through St. 
Freda. You are a hard and bitter old woman. 
But you never shall come between my dear 
girl and me!” 

A strange look crosses Aunt Charlotte's face. 

“Just so,” she says, with a sort of gasp— 
“just so your mother defied me long ago. I 
thought perhaps her child would in a measure 
atone to me for her past cruelty.” 

“Pandora, too, is her child!” I cry, quite 
beside myself. “Now, why should you show 
me the greater favour? I won't have it. I 
don’t wish it.” 

And then her voice again breaks in: 

“Phat is enough, Ermyn. I will hear no 
more. Pandora, go to your room, and remem 
ber the condition by which you alone can leave 
it. Ermyn, you will remain with me. I 
hope to bring you yet to a better frame of 
niind.” 

Pandora, stooping, kisses me. 

“ Do as aunt wishes you. There is no earthly 
reason why you should share my punishment ; 
and,” with a defiant laugh, “I really prefer 
my own room and society. I shall at least be 
spared Mr. Smith’s daily companionship ; ” 
and then she goes away, and through the next 
three miserable days I do not see her, aunt 
compelling me at night to share her own room 

The ill-favoured Deborah carries up the 
prisoner's meals, and does not report favour- 
ably. At times we even hear Pandora singing 
to herself little reckless ballads; and then 
aunt sets her lips, and leoks more resolved 
than ever to reduce her to submission. 

She either cammot or will not understand the 

roud spirit with which she has to deal, or 
ow little one can do by harshness with my 
sister—how much, how very much, by love. . 

Sunday comes, and I go alone with aunt to 
chapel, the Reverend Smith returning with us, 
and asking anxiously for Pandora. Then aunt 
tells him the story of her #scapade, and he, 
with many solemn head-shakings, begs to be 
allowed to remonstrate with her, and suggests, 
‘in his oily voice, that kindness and persuasion 
should be first tried with her. Go Pandora 
is allowed to appear at dinner, looking as 
unlike a prisone. as it is possible to do. Jacob 
Smith at once pounces upon her; but through 
all his exhortation she stands ereot, with 
the long lashes veiling the light in her 
lovely eyes, and her red mouth curved in a 
little disdainful smile which is peculiarly ag- 
gravating to aunt. 

“Let me impress upon you, my dear child,” 
says the gentleman, “the utter folly of all 
worldly pleasures, and the beauty of submis- 
sion. . Miss Carruthers is actuated only by a 
desire for ae welfare, and is ready to he. 
give your fault and your rebellion if you will 
ay apologise!” 

e lifts her eyes then, and the scorn ‘in 
them startles even that horrid little man. 

“Do not presume to address me thus again. 
No man shall be the keeper of my conscience ; 
no man shall induce me to beg forgiveness 








where forgiveness is not needed!” and with 


ee | 


that she sinks into hor chair, furning a loving 
smile upon me. 

The meal is most distinctly uncomfortahje. 
and I am unfeignedly glad when it is over 
and Pandora, lnki er hand in my ar, 
draws me out into the garden. I am almos: 
inclined to be grateful to Mr. Smith at this 
time, because he has won freedom for Pay 
dora ; but she says, with a bitter smile,— 

“He is t to serve his own ends, but 
he Won't succeed ; for one evil spirit they driv. 
out of me they drive seven in!” 





CHAPTER III. 

We do not after this exchange any words 
with ‘Mr, Paul Delamere, although be meets 
us at every turn,’ and haunts the neighbovr. 
hood of house. Sometimes we meet ths 
Squire, and it is 1 ges & pantomime to witness 
the fiery anger of his face, the burning con. 
tempt of aunt’s glance. 

nfortunately, he regards Pandora and | 
with the eame implacability, innocent as we 
are of any offence against him; and it does 
not seem at all likely his mood will ever 
change. In August aunt falls ill with an acuts 
attack of influenza, which confines her to her 
room and keeps Deborah in constant atten. 
dance upon her; consequently we enjoy very 
unusual freedom of action, 

In one of our long rambles we meet Pav! 
Delamere, who joins us without so much a 
“by your leave,” and when we part there is 
a sort of understanding between us that it is 
to meet again on the morrow. 

Not a word of this is breathed to aunt, of 
course, and, as the days wear by, Paul is more 
constantly with us; and, inexperienced as | 
am in such matters, I soon discover that he 
is madly devoted to my sister, and that she is 
by no means indifferent to him. It frightens 
me to think what will be the. end of their 
love—it is a case of Oapulet and Montague 
over again, for I am morally certain neither 
aunt nor Squire Delamere will consent to ther 
union. 

And yet these were very happy days, and 
it was a pleasure to me to watch my dear 
girl’s growing joy and heauty ; to mark Pau!’s 
cove for her, oecause 1 quickly began to like 
and trust him for himself, and not for his 
handsome face or goodly fortune 

Towards the close of a week aunt began to 
recover, but, imprudently risking a draught, 
she had a relapse, and was really so ill that at 
times we thought she must die, and Pandora 
said pitifully,— 

‘Tt is hard there will be no one to mourn 
her loss, thing!” 

So the lovers are granted yet another bliss- 
ful season, and I remember one day when I, 
sitting a little apart from them, see Paul take 
her hand, and hear him say,— 

“Darling! darling! I love you; when will 
you make me happy?” and whilst she yet 
hesitates he presses his lips to her soft cheek, 
which brightens and burns under his touch. 

I try to hear and see no more; I consider- 
ately rise and walk away. When I venture ‘0 
return, Paul and she are standing under the 
branches of a giant elm, his arm is about her 
waist, and on her face is an ineffable look of 
happiness and love. 

Nome here, Ermyn,” says he. “I waut 
your congratulations! This little woman 1% 
given herself to me, and I think, as a prospec 
tive brother, I have a perfect right to saluie 
you thus—Pandora is not. jealous,” and with 
a happy laugh he bends his tall head to kiss 
me. y sister's eyes shine through their 
happy tears as she stretches out her hands to 


me. Gs 

“Don’t look so troubled, dear old Ermic! 
she says. “I know you are thinking of ruc 
tions in the future; but I am not afraid ; J 
never can be afraid of anything now that Pau! 
loves me!” a h which Paul rewards in 4 
very lover-like fashion. 

n follow a few bright days, and thes 
two happy young people take no thought 1° 
the morrow, so that it is something like @ 
\ shock to them when aunt Charlotte first comes 
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down, because, of course, Pandora’s liberty is 
at an end, and the vexed question arises, How 
and where are they to meet? 

Mr. Smith has been a constant visitor 
throughout the whole time of auut’s illness, 
and, once or twice, I have thought he re- 

arded Pandora with an odd, cunning sort of 
ook, and I wondered what-it could mean. 

But I am not long left in doubt, On the 
first day of aunt’s coming down, he joins us 
in the garden. My sister, as she always does, 
rises to return to the house, but he puts ont a 
fat, not over-clean hand to stay her. 

“IT want to speak to you, Miss Pole,” he 
says, awkwardly. “Tam anxious to spare yon 
trouble, if I can.” 

“What do you mean!” she asks, withdraw 
ing from his touch. “What trouble is 
threatening me?” and her perfect composure 
embarrasses him the more. 

“JT have heard from reliable sources that you 
are in the daily habit of meeting Mr. Paul 
Delamere.” 

“Well!” she says, quietly, although her face 
and throat grow crimson. 

“It is not well by any means. I don’t see 
how you can expect any good to result from 
such an intimacy. Neither Miss Carruthers 
nor the Squire would consent to a marriage 
between you, even if Paul Delamere wished it 
—and for reasons of his own he does not. He 
is merely trifling with you. For your own 
sake you had best end an acquaintance which 
cannot reflect credit upon you—-if not— , 

“Well?” she says again as he. pauses, 
“what then?” 

“It will be my painful duty te acquaint 
Miss Carruthers with the whole matter.” 

“You are at perfect liberty io do so,” she 
answers, coldly, and torns upon her heel, 
leaving him much discomfited. 

“Mr. Smith,” I begin, “I cannot believe you 
will be so ungenerous.” 

But muttering, “I shall do my duty,” he 
quits me without ceremony. 

For the rest of that day, and through the 
next, we live in a state of anxiety; and then, 
having heard nothing from aunt, we fall into 
# sense of security, Sit ‘which we are rudely 
roused on the third morning. ‘ 

_Mr. Smith bas been closeted with aunt some 
time, when she sumrions Pandora, who, after 
one startled glance, says,— 

“Come with me, Ermyn; there is going to 
be an explosion, and I shall perhaps need your 
support. 

‘ogether we go. 

“I did not send for you, Ermyn,” says aunt. 
And I answer, faintly,— ; 

“ My place is by Pandora's side.” 

But she does not seem to hear me, as she 
turns her attention upon my sister. 

“It appears to me,” she says, in cold, 
even tones, “that you were born to be a 
thorn in my side! Mr. Smith I have 
learned who has been your daily companion 
throughout my illness—learned it to m 
grief and shame; and this good man, wit 
& Senerosity as rare as if is great. has 
offered to forgive and forget your folly, te 
#ve you his own honourable name, if you 
jaa promieg to discard Paul Delamere. No 

chance may come to you in 
ores wise “pide it it.” ame er 
“om if I do not!” questions Pando 

‘what will bappen to me!” 7) 

Aunt’s face flushes darkly. 

You will searcely be so mad as to refuse 
the position he offers you. Indeed, I sent 
for you that you might conclude all arrange- 
ments for your marriage. When a thing is 
to be done, it is better to do it quekly.” 

“True,” answers Pandora, swiftly; “and 
o, whatever may happen, I intend to say 
zo to Mr. Smith, I may as well say it now. 

Would not accept him even if I were free.” 
a If you were free!” echoes aunt. “ What 

0 you mean?” 

“This: that I am Paul Delamere’s pro- 
_— xe ae 1 love him with all m 
faith’ with hme shal! induce me to br 








Had a bomb fallen in our midst, the effect 
could hardly be greater than that produced 
by Pandora's simple statement. 


Aunt is perfectly livid with passion, and Mr. 


Smith's face is so horrible in its anger and 
— that I can hardly bear to look upon 
it. 
Aunt is first to reoover herself, and im a 
very low, hard voice, SAYS : 

“May I ask if Squire Delamere has given 
his sanction to your engagement?” 

“He does not yet know of it,” Pandora 
answers, flushing. 

“I thought not. Paul Delamere is wise in 
his generation. It devolves upop me to ac- 
quaint the Squire with bis son's folly, and I 
shall not shirk my duty. I am sorry that I 
have been so lax in my watchfulness, sor:y that 
I have esteemed you more highly than you 
deserve, for, with all your faults, 1 believed 
you too proud to stoop to a clandestine engage- 
ment, or to make sport for an idle man’s idle 
hours.” 

Pandora’s eyes are dangerous as they meet 
aunt's, N 
. “Do not try me too far,” she says, in a 
voice as low as it is steady. “Do not insult 
me before that man,” pointing a scornful 
finger at Smith, “I will not endure it!” 

“Will not!” echoes aunt, losing her self- 
control. “How dare you, presume to address 
me in such a fashion? Remember that until 
you are twenty-one, I have absolute control 
over you—-do you hear me?—absolute control, 
and I shall exercise it. Tt is my will that 
your marriage with Mr. Smith shall be con- 
summated with all possible speed. It is so 
necessary that a girl of your frivolous character 
should have a wise and firm guardian. For 
the rest, I shall write Mr. Delamere, senior, 
at once—I have a fancy that he wil find means 
to "argon you and his son.” 

“You must please yourself, madam,” says 
Pandora, too proud to plead for mercy. “I 
am your victim—I cannot help myself save in 
this—that I will not be coerced into marriage 
with a man I hate and despise. You may drag 
me to the altar; but you shall never force me 
to speak words that will bind me to him. If 
the worst happens, I can appeal to the law; 
for even in England there is justice for a help- 
less girl.” 

Aunt is about to make some violent re- 
joinder, when Mr. Smith stays her, and says, 
in his oily voice : 

“Patience, dear madam, patience. Miss 
Pandora has spoken in the heat of the moment, 
and does not. mean half the bitter words she 
has said. We must not be harsh with her, 
either. She is young, very young; and any 
slighting speech she bas made to you or mo 
I readily forgive—I think we had best discuss 
this matter together. In the meanwhile, 
Ermyn, for your sister’s sake, use your influ- 
ence in my behalf. I think I have no more to 
say,” thus indicating we may go. 

But aunt cries: 

“ Wait—I wil) write my letter now. And, 
as 1 scorn to act deceitfully, you, Pandora, 
shall know its contents.” 

As her pen goes scratching over the paper 
my sister erect and pale, looking at her 
with disdainful eyes, and her red mouth curved 
in a little bitter smile. Presently Aunt Char- 
lotte signs her name with a flourish, and begins 
to read her own written words. And as I 
listen a sick sense of shame for her comes 
over me. It is such a virulent, abusive, in- 
solent epistle. If I were a man, I am sure | 
never would forgive the writer—I hear Pan- 
dora draw her breath very hard, and look ap- 
prehensively at her. But she only says, at the 
conclusion of the reading: 

“Tt is a very pretty piece of composition, 
alike creditable to your Christianity and 
womanliness. You are doubiless proud of it.” 
And with a gesture of superb scorn she goes 
out, I following, after the fashion of a whipped 
cur. Up in our own room she confronts me. 
Her eyes are very bright, and. her face is like 
death in its pallor. 








“She isn’t human!” she says, under her 
breath. “She is a fiend imearmate, and she 
will make me like to herself. Oh, my dear 
ones:! oh, my dear ones! why mast you go and 
leave us lonely?” And she twists her fingers 
together im an agony of pain, whilst I, ice! 
that I am, can offer no word of solace. 

“Pandora,” I say, nervousty, “whet will 
you do now?” 

“I don’t know. The way is not clear. And 
if Mr. Delamere is angry, 1 am afraid Paul 


, and I will be parted. But never, never, never 


will I be faithless to him (vehemently). J will 
die before I yield to aunt’s commands and the 
entreaties of that vulgar wretch. Oh!” fore 
ing herself to smile as she sees my lugubrious 
face, ‘‘ have no fear for me, dear old Ermie. 1 
shall weather the storm, and in two years b 
shall be twenty-one.” 

“ But you can’t endure two years of such a 
life as they will lead you!” 

“T shall not try to do se,” quietly. ru 
run away first.’ 

In the evening we are again sent for. Squire 
Delamere has arrived in a towering rage, and 
has asked for Pandora. I think he was hardly 
prepared to find her so gentle and deprecatory, 
for his manner towards her insensibly chauyo 
after the first greeting. Turning his back upon 
aunt, he says: 

“My son has confirmed a statement made bo 
me by Miss Carruthers, and I can only say | 
am very sorry there should be any entangle 
ment between you 1 would rather Paul 
married into any family but this. There woutd 
never be any peace for us whilst that old fire- 
brand lived. 

But because I love my son, and value his 
happiness above my own, I will consent to the 
engagement subject to two conditions; the 
first is that Miss Carruthers withdraws her 
vile aceusations, which, as a man of hououvr, I 
insist upon; the second, that after your maz- 
riage she never attempts to molest you by word 
or letter, or presumes on her relationship to 
you to effect an entrance to my home!” 

“] thank you, sir, for the flattering way in 
which you have spoken of me!” says aunt, 
fiercely sarcastic, “and I beg to decline the 
high honour you have paid my niece; 1 have 
other views for her, and even if I had not she 
should never marry a Delamere if I couk! 
any way prevent such a catastrophe!” 

He flashes upon her: 

“I’ve no doubt, madam, you would stop at 
nothing in order to gratify your self-love and 
desire for revenge; but you seem to forget 
that in two years your niece will be released 
from your authority!” 

“ Before two years are over she will be Mrs. 
Jacob Smith!” 

“No,” says Pandora, ‘no; I will die first. 
Mr. Delamere, think of me as kindly as you 
can! Try not to visit your displeasure upon 
me.” 

But he is too angry now to hear reason. 

“If you love my son, let it be your endea- 
vour to work a reformation in that woman 
(with an angry look towards aunt); for 1 
swear, if Paul marries you before she has 
humbled herself to mé and mine, I'll disinherit 
him.” 
“ And I,” says aunt, in a white heat, “ will 
never stoop to beg forgiveness of such a crea- 
ture as you; so your son will never marry 
my niece—he is too much a Delamere to 
sacrifice his fortune for the sake of any 
woman.” 

“That is your final answer?” questions the 
Squire, irately. “You are fully resolved op 
your course of action?” 

“Fully.” 

“Then there is no more to say. Good-bye, 
Miss Pole. I will take care you are not annoyed 
by my son’s attentions; as soon as matters 
can be arranged, he will leave St. Freda. 
Before he retarns, both you and he will have 
forgotten your matual infatuation”; and with- 
out another word he goes away, leaving Pan- 
dora standing there like a statue. But when 
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a watched him th the garden she} ‘Then, one morning, a letter reach¢s me, in | prise, find Mrs. Bowtell a very nice, br; hit 
radian aunt. safe ari. a < which my dear girl says,— ittle woman, as unlike Mr. Senith as Pa 


* Are satisfied,” she says, “that you 
have soled: my life as you would have spoiled 
my mother’s had she not been firm? Are you 
a woman at all? Oh, Heaven forgive you all 
your harshness, for I never can!” Te Aaa 

“Go to your room,” says aunt, stonily, 
“and perhaps one day you will realise that I 
was your best friend. And you may as well 
prepare for travelling; I do not intend you 
should run the risk of in meeting Paul 
Delamere. You will go to friends of 


mine! 

“Where?” questions Pandora, laconically. 

" ! They ate worthy and pious 
people of my own persuasion. When Dela- 
mere sends his son away, you can return.” 

“Thank you! I don’t suppose I shall be 
in a hurry to do that! Life cannot well be 
worse at than here;” and with a 
little, low mocking laugh she leaves the room, 
to take refuge in our own «a ent. But 
that night she sees Paul ; in fact, he tres 
on Miss Carruthers’ back garden, and, the 
house being ornamented at the rear with a 
verandah, Pandora easily descends this from 
the window, and is assisted to the ground by 
ber lover. 

They talk together a long while, but not a 
word of their conversation — — and a 
growing very anxious, when Paul, having dis- 
covered a ladder close by, props it against the 
verandah and watches until his sweetheart is 
safe in her own room once mort. She is very 
finshed, and looks excited. 

Well?” I say, “what is the outcome of 
this very risky meeting?” 

Pandora only puts an arm about me and 
kisses me, sighing a little, and I think that 
tears are not far from her. eyes. 

“Ermie! oh, Ermie!” she says at last, “I 
went out feeling so wicked, but Paul .has 
cused me of that; it only needs his love to 

me a good womun! If I lost that—oh, 
Ea I will not lose it—it makes my 
et” 





CHAPTER IV. 

Pandora goes the next day to the Misses 
-Lolworth, and in due time a letter reaches me 
in which she says she is fairly comfortable ; 
that her hostesses, though narrow-minded, are 
kind-hearted, and if only I were with her, she 
could be very happy. 

There is a prim little note, too, from the 
eldest Miss Lolworth to aunt, in which the 
writer states that Miss Pandora is really much 
more 4ractable than she had been led to be- 
lieve, and very anxious to give no trouble; 
that she has no doubt the child will soon dis- 
cover the atter foolishness of her early attach- 
ment, and conform to aunt’s wishes, but it 
would be as weil not to worry her yet sbout 
another lover. 

And for days after this, aunt goes about 
looking very complaisant, and to me, in her 
owa grim way, she is most kind. 

She is more than ever delighted when she 
hears thet Paul Delamere has left St. Freda. 

“TJ will send for Pandora home again,” she 
says to me. “Mr, Smith is growing impa- 
tient; but it is well she should suffer the society 
of the Misses Lolworth a little longer.” 

“I thought they were dear friends of yours,” 
I venture. 

“They are worthy women,” rebukefully ; 
“but they are not intellectual. They receive 
no visitors but women of their own age, and a 
very venerable pastor. Knowing my niece’s 
disposition so well as I do, I am sure she wil! 
be glad to return to St. Freda at the earliest 
opportunity. We are dissipated here when 
compared with the good Clapham folks.” 

But Pandora does not appear to be so easily 
tired .of her new life; and for quite three 
weeks we hear nothing of or from her, and I 
confess T am beginning to feel sore at. her 
neglect, for I have been very ailing of late, 
and, when one is ill, little things worry the 
mind and fret the heart. 





“T am coming home to-morrow. You will 
tell aunt this; and as Mr. Paul Delamere, 
according to your version, has started for 
Africa, she can have no anxiety on my ac- 
count.” 

Aunt sniffs, significantly, over this message. 

“J told you, Ermyn, your sister had no 
stability of character. “oy upon it, she 
is coming home to marry Mr. Smith.” 

But though I do not contradict this opinion, 
I very much doubt it. 

Well, the next day Pandora returns. She 
looks to my fond eyes lovelier than ever, and 
is just as affectionate, and yet there is a 
difference in her. 

She is quieter and ver, and will sit for 
hours with her hands idly clasped in her lap, 
her eyes full of dreamy thought, and a smile 
half sad, wholly sweet, about her perfect 
mouth. 

Aunt is delighted with the success of her 
plans, and siete contidently of a time close 
at hand when she shall give my sister into 
Jacob Smith’s keeping. Pandora listens and 
smiles. 

For the rest. she treats the little vulgar man 
with a courtesy she never showed him before, 
but I think he would infinitely prefer she 
should shower her bitter speeches upon him 
as she used to do. Her gentle yet cold cour- 
tesy places him at such a disadvantage. 

Of Squire Delamere we see little and hear 
nothing, and when I would speak of Paul, 
Pandora says,— 

“Don’t; I cannot bear to talk of him yet-— 
the parting was so bitter. Be merciful, 
Ermie,” and so the subject ‘drops. 

It was in September my sister left us; and 
as the weeks go by she loses more and more of 
her old manner, and when November ‘comes 
I am seriously alarmed for her. 

She has grown so languid, and any little 
exertion tires her; her eyes are too bright 
pon" health, and her lovely face looks wasted 


wan. 

I venture to speak to aunt about her condi- 
tion, but she says, only,— 

“She is fretting for her lover; she will get 
over that soon. rdly any woman matries 
her first love, and it is well she don’t.” 

“ But Pandora is not good at forgetting.” 

“Pooh!” says aunt, “she is not unlike 
other girls, although you, my dear Ermie, 
are inctined to make a heroine of her. She 
is a Pole not only by name but by nature. 
Let me hear no more of this nonsense.” 

And being always a coward at heart, I 
obey her. 

At the close of November, aunt comes to 
me with an open letter m her hand. 

“My dear Ermyn,” she says, speaking’ in 
her most gracious manner, “it has seemed to 
me that of late you have not been so well as 
I could wish. I think a change would be good 
for you, so I hhavé accepted this very kind in- 
vite from Mrs. Bowtell (Mr. Smith’s sister) on 
your behalf. You will only be six miles away, 
and we can drive over any day and see you.” 

“Oh, aunt! I would much rather remain at 
home,” I cry, visions of what Pandora may 
suffer in my absence flashing before me. Of 
late she is not strong, and perhaps in her 
weakness and solitude she may be coerced into 
the wretched marriage aunt desires. 

But every objection I raise is quickly set 
aside, and at last, in an agony of fear, I cling 
about Miss Carruthers, crying : 

“Oh, aunt, be kind to her when I am gome ; 
for our mother’s sake, be kind to her.’’ \ 

“I was not aware that I had ever been 
harsh,” she answers, coldly, and putting me 
aside with ungentle hands. “I ek only her 
good, and my efforts are not only vain, but 
they a j upon me all manner of evil sus- 
picions. hoped that you, at least, Ermyn, 
would do me justice. There, don’t cry, I hate 
a hypocrite’s tears; but go and pack your 
clothes.” 

So, quite against my will, T am despatched 
the following day to Belford, and, to my sur- 








possible for brother and sister to be. She has 
matried a prosperous tradesman ; and half an 
hour after our first meeting says, laughingly 
to me: i 

“If John and I were in poor circumstance 
Jacob would never trouble to remember oy, 
existence; as it is, he actually tolerates lj 
my little vanities, and beams approval on my 
pleasures. And it is your sister he wishes ¢ 
marry’? She has some money, of course? 
Jacob isn’t the man to marry a pretty face 
only. You think I am -unsisterly? I'm noi. 
but I don’t intend any girl to go blindfolded 
into an alliance with my brother. Miss voly 
would be a wretclied woman if she consented 
to share his home. Jacob can’t help it, | 
suppose, but it seems awful a minister shou) 
be so infirm of temper, so—so intemperate 
80 fond of money. Now come to dinner, and 
let me introduce you to John. As soon ag | 
heard of my brother’s wishes I felt I mus 
know you, and warn you of your siste;’s 
danger. {£ know Miss Carruthers would 
countenance his suit in any case; she swears 
hy Jacob. And, forgive me if I speak plainly, 
she is a bigoted old fool!” 

Mrs. Bowtell’s confidences do not add 
materially to my peace of mind. 

Thoughout my stay, both husband ani 
wife do their best to make-me happy, and, | 
must say, I never met with or kindness 
in my life. My only regret is that Pandora 
does not share it. 

Her letters are not very frequent, and there 
is a tone of sadness pervading them that 
causes me much anxiety. But as I have pro- 
mised to stay a month, and aunt would kk 
angry if I returned sooner, I try to possess my 
= with patience, ahd believe that all is 
well. 

Three weeks have gone by, and I am eagerly 
looking forward to a meeting with my dew 

irl, when I am startled by seeing a chaise 
f instantly recognise as aunt’s drive towards 
the house. 

“Pandora is il!” I , im @ fever of 
anxiety. “Oh, dear! oh, dear! how I wish! 
had never teft her,” and then, not listening to 
Mrs. Bowtell’s reassuring speeches, I rush ou! 
to meet Miss Carruthers. 

She looks grimmer and sterner than ever, 
and her worn face is very pale, her thin lips 
are set in a hard line. 

“ Aunt,” I cry, “oh! aunt, what has hap- 
pened? Is Pandora ill?” A 

“No!” in a tone of suppressed rage; “but 
I wish she were dead!” } 

I shrink back from her. She is so awful in 
her wrath, and she, noticing my involuntary 
movement, says : 
~ “You. oak ak fear me, I shall not but 
you; but it is best, for many reasons, that 
you should return home at once. I drove over 
to fetch you, and your luggage can come on by 
train. ” 


“ Aunt,” I say,tearfally, “tell me all. Why 
are you so angry with Pandora? Oh! if ag 
would only see her as she is, how happy 
should be! Did not she send me any me 
sage?” 

* She did not,” coldly. “Ah! Mrs. Bowtell, 
I thank you for the excellent care you Rar 
taken of my niece, she is looking remar vod 
well, and I am really sorry I must carry é 
me.” 
A Oh not to-day,” cries my kind hostess, 2 
she comes down the steps to meet us. “Not 
to-day, Miss Carruthers. You surely wit nob 
be so inhuman? And we can pub you up” 
nicely.” a 

“You are very kind,” says aunt, 12 
same queer tone she has used all along, bu 
cireumstances compel me to take Ermyn aw#y 
at once. I shall es glad if you will let m° 
assist her in her packing.” 

“That is not necessary,” I say, quickly. 
“JT can do it all in ten minutes; and, — 
Mrs. Bowtell, don’t try to help me, for, thoug 
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nothing 
nt will tell me ’ 
Pander® is ill and needs me.’ 

“In such a case, dear, you must go, but I 
hope you will return soon ; the place will seem 
lost without you,* and then ‘this kind little 
woman kisses me warmly, and though I cannot 
believe the complimentary words she utters, 
«til I wish with all my heart that I may be 
missed just a little im that pleasant homestead. 

Once out upon the road I turn to aunt. 

“Now,” I say, afraid of my own courage, 
“now, aunt Charlotte, I want the truth. It 
is no use putting me off with one excuse and 
then another. What has happened at St. 
Freda? Why have you come for me?” 

She looks at me, and even her cold eyes grow 
soft with pity. 

“You must know it early or late. 
best you should hear it from me. Pandora 
Pole has left St. Freda.” 

“What?” I cry, clutching herarm. “ Pan- 
dora gone; Oh, you wicked woman, you have 
driven her away!” 

The face bent upon me grows fearful in its 
hate and scorn. 

“J sent fer away? Yes! Do you suppose 
for an’ instant I would shelter her, knowing 
all the truth? Be quiet, girl. Hear me! You 
shall not condemn me unheard! When you 
had gone, your wretched sister grew more 
despondent, more languid, and when I would 
have called in Dr. Rokeby she utterly refused 
to see him. ‘That first roused my suspicions, 
and I watched her carefully, but at first I 
discovered nothing. Then Deborah told me 
Pandora Pole was always sewing or cutting 
out in her own room, and that the door of it 
was invariably locked. Next the Misses Lol- 
worth came by excursion to St. Freda, and in 
the course of conversation it transpired Pan- 
dora had left Clapham quite a fortnight be 
fore she returned home. 

“Tt was quite a shock to me to hear that, 
but I said nothing to my friends, for the sake 
of our name. Only when they had gone I fol- 
lowed Pandora to her room, and t before 
she had time to lock the door upon me. I 
questioned her as to her movements in that 
unaccounted-for fortnight. She defied me. 
She would positively offer no explanation, and, 
enraged by her obstinacy, I went towards her 
drawers. She sought to bar my way, but I 
was too strong for her, and, pulling out the 
eRe one, I discovered a whole pile of 
baby’s clothing. I thought I should have died. 


IT am quite sure 


It is 


a 

al 
And there stood that shameless, wicked crea- 
ture looking at me with her bold eyes, and to 
all I said she answered nothing. 

“I called up Phebe, and it did not take 
me long to learn that she had aided and 
abetted Pandora in her evil ways. She had 
sent on a letter written by a sister to the 


Misses Lolworth, telling of her safe arrival at 
St. Freda, so that no word from them should 
reach me to make known the dreadful truth. 
Ermyn, you mast forget now that you ever 
had a sister. Let her name be clean blotted 
out from the record.of our lives ; let her be as 
one long dead and forgotten.” 

Closer and closer I grasp her arm until I 
aM sure my grip must be painful. 

“ You shall not‘say such things of Pandora,” 
I ery. “You drove her to disobedience, but 
she was too proud to sin. How dare you judge 
her? If she left Clapham with Paul Dela- 
mere, it was a8 his wife. Nothing shall shake 
my faith in my sister. Oh, you wicked, wicked 
woman, where is she now? How have you 
kept faith with my darling mother? Pan- 
dere, Pandora where, oh! where shall I find 

I am quite beside myself, or I should not be 
*0 bold; and when aunt touches me I toss 
asice her hand with a gesture of hate and 
loathing whick I know hurts her. 

“You do well to reproach me,” she says, 

okenly, “ you that I have loved so well. Do 
you think T am not as ashamed as you that she 
could so far forget her name, her race, and alf 
# good woman holds dear?” 


1 able. It may even 





“ Be quiet!” I cry, in a ion of anguish. 
“You were always cruel iB rourdes to Pan. 
dora. You never gave her a kind word or 
look. You hated her from the first, bgpause 
she was so like my dear father; and now she 
is all alone in the world, all alone! and I 
shall never see her any more.” 

“Not alone,” aunt answers, coldly; “her 
accomplice went with her. The girl, Phebe 
Lawes, has gone with her.” 

“Heaven bless Phoebe for her faith!” I cry, 
“and bring them home again soon.” 

“St. Freda will offer them no shelter,” aunt 
says, still icily; “and I think even Pandora 
Pole will not be shameless enough to return to 
a place where her disgrace would soon be 
known. Thank Heaven tfie secret lies between 
you and I and Deborah. If any should ask 
after your sister, remember that she has gone 
to visit your father’s relations because she did 
not find Tife congenial here.” 

“I shall be careful of my dear girl’s 
honour,” I say, as I step out of the chaise, 
“and slow to believe evil of her. Oh! what 
did you say or do that she must needs take 
refuge in flight?” ° 

“I bade her go,” she answers; “my home 
should not be defiled by her presence. When 
you have had time for thought you will 
acknowledge that I acted for the best.” 

I cannot answer. It seems to me I am chok- 
ing, and so, without a word, I go upstairs to 
the room which once Pandora shared. 
Deborah, grim and sour, comes to me. 

“Ts there anything I need? No, nothing, 
= quiet and solitude.” 

she goes away, to return presently with 
my tea, aid a message from aunt that I am 
not to trouble about going down again to-day, 
as she feels sure I am tired. 

So there I sit, miserable enongh, crying and 
praying by turns, until suddenly my eyes light 
upon a slip of paper, showing between two 
books, and I wonder by what chance it has 
escaped the ever wai Deborah’s eyes. 

With languid curiosity I rise, and possessing 
myself of the folded missive, open it, it find it 

dressed to myself, and in Pandora’s hand- 
writing. With a fast beating heart I read the 
words that are to be my solace through many 


weary months. 

My Darling Sister,— 

“Whatever happens, do not let your 
mind be poisoned agamst me by Aunt Car- 
ruthers or any of her clique. : 

“ Believe me when I say you have no cause 
to blush for me—you never shall have, That 
I would die rather than disgrace the name my 
father made honourable. 

“There will be much to perplex you, but I 
trust to your love and faith not to judge me as 
she has judged ; and F would have you remem- 
ber always that there is no man on earth more 
worthy love and esteem than my Paul. | 

“T have no. pain in going, save the pain of 
leaving you, and in Phebe [ shall find a good 
comforter. ; 

“More I dare not tell you—it is not advis- 


again, and until that time, little sister, darling 
sister, keep your love and faith intact. 

“J pray this message may reach you safely, 
and that the day when I may tell you all the 
truth is not far distant. , 

“ Always and for ever, your loving 


“ Pandora.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Until now I always had an idea I was a 
very amiable sort of girl, but never any more 
can I “lay that flattering unction to my_soul, 
for I all at once develop a strain of bitterness 
hitherto unsuspected im me; to all aunt's ad- 
vances I will make no response, and as for 
Deborah, L give her real cause to loathe me; 
nothing she can do or say pleases me; and 
when I remember that she shares aunt’s secret 
and mine, that, like aunt, she believes my dear 
girl all unworthy, I\feel I hate her. Mr. 


Smith is perplexed by what he calls this new 


years before we meet | 





move, and openly reproves Miss Carruthers 
for sending Pandora away just when his suit 
seemed most likely to prosper. She turns her 
grim, proud face upon him. 

“Jacob Smith, } have acted for the besi,” 
she says; “ perhaps one day you will acknow- 
ledge this. I hope you and my niece may 
never meet again. I hope you'will do your 
best to trample out your love for her, she is 
not worthy it—she has disgraced horself and 
put us all to shame.” 

And then, m an agony of fear lest. she shall 
tell all her vile suspicions, I spriug to my 
feet : 

“Stop, aunt!” I ery, “not before me shall 
you insult and degrade my sister. The secret 
you have so jealously guarded hitherto shall 
not pass into that man’s keeping. He is the 
cause of all our misery—Pandora’s and mine— 
and I,hope, oh, yes, with all my heart, I hope 
he will suffer even as we have done! ” 

“Sit down, Ermyn,” says my aunt, in 2 
low, hard voice, “and try to remember that I 
am your elder and your guardian.” 

But I am beside myself. . “I must speak,” I 
cry, “or go mad, aunt. You may send me 
away, or you may keep me a prisoner in my 
room—the room she used to share; but you 
shall never force me to address that man with 
civility, or to sit under his ministry any 
more !” 

“Leave us,” she says, wearily, and her face 
wears a pained look. 

“Tam going,” I answer. “Going to brood 
over Pandora's probable fate, and your cruelty 
to her!” and then I burst into ignominionus 
tears. “From the first you hated her—you 
tried to spoil her lovely nature. Oh! I wish, 
with all my heart I wish we never had set 
foot in England!” and then I fly like a whirl- 
wind upstairs, and into the room which is so 
desolate now she is gone, 

Presently aunt comes to me; she is looking 
very pale, and the muscles about her mouth 
quiver horribly. Standing behind. me she 
lays her hands upon my shoulders, and I watch 
her in the opposite mirror with sullen eyes. 
“Ermyn,” she says at last, “knowing how 
great is the effort. with which I conquer my 
natural indignation at your conduct, and sub- 
mit myself to your caprice, you can well afford 
to meet me half -way. Child, let us be 
friends!” 

“Friends!” I interrupt, swiftly, “with my 
sister an outcast?” 

“T have always loved you; yes, from the 
first,” she goes on, heedless of my speech. 
“You are like Mary, and, perbaps, I was not 
so kind to her as I might have been. I am 
sorry now—but not all the regret in the world 
can undo the past. Ermyn, be merciful to a 


| lonely old woman! See, you shall please your- 
| self. 


I will not ask you to meet Jacob Smith! 
You may attend church, if you will only try to 
love me a little. I am a poor Tonely. old 
woman, without a soul’ in the world to care 
whether I live or die!” and then, while still I 
try to steel my heart against her, sho comes 
before me, and, kneeling, hides her face amidst 
my skirts—and, as I look on the grey head 
brought low, and remember the fierce fight she 
has waged with her pride before she could so 
humble herself to a mere girl, I can hold out 
no longer, but, clasping my arms about her, I 
bay: 

“ Aunt, I will honestly try to forget and 
forgive—I will honestly try to love you! 
But if ever Pandora writes me, ‘Come!’ I 
will leave all to join her.” And then she lifts 
her grey, worn tace to mine, and we kiss each 
other; and in that kiss, I am glad to say, 
muth of my bitterness is blotted ont. 

The next morning, when we meet, aunt 
Charlotte looks a wee bit ashamed and con- 
fused. It is such a new thing for her to dis- 
play any emotion, and the memory of’ yester- 
day’s scene must be painful to her; buat, re- 
membering my promise to her, I, advancing, 
kiss her cheek—-a flush rises to it, and het 
eyes brighten until I can understand that once 
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in her faraway youth she might have been 
handsome: 

I wonder would she have been sweet and 
jovable too if the man she loved had returned 
her affection. 

“Come to breakfast,” she says, more gently 
than she habitually speaks, “we are rather 
late this morning.” en, as she trifles with 
ther toast, “Do you go to church, Ermyn?” 

“Yes,” I answer; “but the service is not 
tong. I do not think I shall delay dinner.” 

She glances. up quickly, then— 

““My dear,” she savs. “I have given 
Deborah orders te serve your dinner in the 
back parlour. You remember you expressed 
a wish not to meet Mr. Smith again, and he 
thas dined with me each Sabbath for fifteen 
years—I should not like to break my rule and 
seem inhospitable. You will not mind?” 

“T am grateful,” I say, sincerely enough, 
aad she looks pleased at my response. 

[ feel very nerveus and confused as I enter 
the church to which I am such an utter 
stranger ; but presently I forget all about my- 
self and my worries in the lovely service. 

The singing is exceptionally good, and the 
pastor, a man much ridiculed a. Jacob Smith, 
preaches a sermon which seems to hold his 
congregation spell-bound. 

here are no clap-trap tricks; there is no 
striving for effect; but every word spoken by 
that low mellow voice is instinct with truth, 
and the poetry of the language used finds its 
way straight to my heart. 

I am ashamed to confess that my eyes are 
«not guiltless of tears as I listen, and I am 
sorry when, the benediction being pronounced, 
i am compelled to leave the church. 

Walking quickly, for 1 know very few of 
the folks around me, I have left the burial- 
ground behind me, when I hear a voice say, 
sharply : 

“Miss Pole, stop! TI want to speak to you,” 
and, veering round, I confront Squire Dela- 
were. 

You may well imagine I am not prepared to 
greet him in a very friendly fashion. 

“What is it you want?” J ask, uncom- 
‘promisingly. 

“To hear the truth. It is rumoured Miss 
Pandora has left St. Freda on my son's 
——. ue it true?” 

* “Even if it were, it cannot concern you, 
Mr. Delamere. You have distinctly forbidden 
Paul to marry my sister. You vowed to dis- 
iaherit him if he did. I cannot see that her 
movements can interest or concern you in any 
way. 

“I have been shamefully deceived,” he 
answers, with comic dismay. “ Everybody 
assured me you were most mild and ‘meili- 
mtg You are as great a firebrand as your 
aunt, 

_What possesses me I cannot tell; I turn on 
him like a fury. 

“Tf I am, what wonder? Because you and 
Miss Carruthers chose to quarrel long ago, 
you thought it your duty to make Pandora 
and Paul unhappy; but they will win the 
battle yet. He will not forget her, and she is 
toyalty itself,” 

“It want my som,” he says, almost pathetic- 
ally. “I sent him away, and now I wish 
him back again. It is true letters come to 
me from him, but at rare intervals, and I 
actually do not know where to write him. You 
can tell me?” 

“TY wish I could,” I answer. “but I am as 
ignorant as you, and my grief is greater than 
yours. For his sake my sister was thrust out 
of home, and Heaven only knows if she lives. 
or if, worn by poverty and grief, she is hidden 
sor Cver in a pauper’s grave. I have no cause 
to pity you. Oh!” I cry, suddenly breaking 
inte tears, “ give her back to me, my heart is 
v0 hungry for her—I cannot rest until she is 
safe again in my arms. You do not guess, you 


canact know how cruel was her expulsion from 
home; how dreadfully she was wronged, how 
vilely she was insulted. At times I hate Paul 
‘that he won her love.” 

ook here,” 


“y 


says the Squire, “I'll make a 





bargain with you. If you'll bring Miss Car- 
ruthers to agree to the terms I laid down be- 
fore, I'll give my consent to this marriage, and 
Paul come home to find his bride as soon 
as hetbleases. But I won't go from my condi- 
tion. That old termagant is not going to 
Doast she conquered me. This much I wil! do 
for your mother’s sake, but I won’t do more,” 

“Then you have done nothing at all,” 1 
answer, sharply, “and I don’t see any reason 
to thank you for your condescension,” with 
which speech I walk away with the grandest 
air I can assume; and from to-day, through 
many weeks and months, the Squire and I meet 
by the roadside without exchanging so much as 
the commonest greetings. 

Then for a long, long while nothing is heard 
of Paul, save that he has gone farther up the 
country, where means of communication are 
rare and unreliable; and of my own dear girl 
not the least news reaches me, and there are 
times when I fear that she is dead. 

Two years have gone by since Pandora left 
us when 2 nephew of the Squire’s visits St. 
Freda, and, strange to say, evinces a great 
partiality for the society of Ermyn Pole. 

He is a medical man, and old Dr. Transome 
retiring at this time, he buys his practice and 
is speedily popular. 

+ 0 the first he is a favourite with aunt, 
and, despite all Jacob Smith’s objections, is a 
frequent visitor at ours. In passing let me 
say Jacob has apparently conquered his ill- 
starred passion, and has married a widow of 
substantial form and fortune. A new and 
great joy has entered my life, but none the 
less does my heart hunger for my lost sister, 
or some tidings of her fate. ' 

At the close of the second year after Pan- 
dora’s flight, aunt shows signs of failing 
health. ere is nothing alarming in her con- 
dition, however, and ‘for 4 long while she will 
not see Dr. Delamere professionally ; and it 
needs Deborah’s entreaties and mine combined 
to induce her to consult him. 

He looks graver than the occasion seems to 
warrant when he leaves her room, and a little 
startled, I stay him with the question: 

“You do not anticipate any danger?” 

“Not at present,” he answers, gravely. 
“But Miss Carruthers is far less strong than 
she believes, and—I do not wish to alarm 
you, but I would have you prepared—she ex- 
hibits signs of coming paralysis." 

He would have added more, but at that 
moment aunt comes out of her room. 

“What conspiracy are you two hatching? 
she asks, more gently and cheerfully than I 
have ever heard her speak. “Doctor, I can’t 
have you spoil my little girl’s ingenuous dis- 
position.” 

“Not for worlds would I be guilty of such 
a crime,” he answers, lightly, and so takes his 
leave. 

At first 1 am very-anxious for aunt; but as 
the days wear by, and she continues so gentle 
and so apparently well, I forget my fears, so 
that it comes upon me with a horrible shock 
when one Sunday Deborah meets me at the 
door with the words: 

“Oh! Miss Ermyn, how glad I am you've 
come, the missus is that bad! She was took 
in chapel with efit, and how we got her home 
the Lord only knows. The doctor's with her 
now. He’s afeard there’s another fit or stroke 
a coming on.” 

I fly upstairs; but Dr. Delamere comes to 
the door and forbids me to enter. 

“Tt is too horrible for you to see,” he says. 
“She is in the throes of her second stroke. 
Go down. I will call you when it is fit for 

ou to come”; and with a great dread in my 

eart I obey him. 

It is hours before he calls me. 

“You may see her now,” he says. “She is 
perfectly conscious, but able to speak only in 
a very indistinct fashion. Do not excite her.” 

Poor Aunt Carruthers! I shall never forget 
her as she lies there upon her bed, her poor 





face so worn and white, her eyes so wildly 
staring. She tries to speak as I enter, anj 
when I take her hand in mine, and, stooping, 
kiss her, she smiles in a satisfied way and 
presently falls asleep. 

For days she lies in a half-comatose state; 
but one afternoon, when I am sitting besid, 
her, she awakes to some resemblance of her 
old self. 

“You are still here, Ermyn? Heaven bless 
you, dear!” And then a little later, ‘If Pan. 
dora comes back you will tell her—I was so 
The dying see their—own faults more clearly 
—even—as they see the future so plainly, 
Ask her to forgive me.- I ‘know now she— 
never disgraced her name or us. She was too 
noble—a nature—and I—hated her—becanse 
she understood—all. my weakness and [ittle- 
ness. Oh, Ermyn! if only now—1 could hear 
someone say—i love you” 

Stooping, I whisper, “I leve you, aunt,” 
and, indeed, I speak the truth, for in the past 
few months she has been as a mother to me, 
and at my words she smiles. 

“Kiss me,” she says. “ Kiss me, my dear, 
and when Pandora comes she will forgive.” 

A little later Squire Delamere calls. At 
mention of his name aunt Mushes hotly, then 
she says, 

“Tt is kind of him to come now. Years and 
ears ago I forbade him ever to enter my 
ouse again—but I would like to see him now.” 

So Deborah ushers him into the sick room, and 
the look of pity on his face, the kindly words 
he speaks, give me a glimpse into his generous 
nature. 

“There, say no more, Charlotte,” he answers 
as she turns to beg his forgiveness for all her 
past injustice. “I have been a blind, obstinate 
old fool; but T am ready now to bury the 
hatchet ; let there be peace between us, for 
Mary’s sake.” : 

“You are good, most good to me,” she 
murmurs, “but I want you to be good to my 
poor Pandora too. Ermyn, leave us a little 
while; there is something I must tell Mr. 
Delamere!” So I go away, leaving them to- 
gether. After a long while I am summoned 
again to aunt's room, and, by the Squire's face, 
I know aunt has given him ali the particulars 
of Pandora’s.story and flight. 

“My dear,” hoe says, “we must find them 
both, and if your sister is not my son’s wife 
he shall offer her all the restitution that is in 
his power.” 

“She is his wife!” I say, staunchly ; “ wait 
‘whilst I bring her farewell letter to you.” And 
when J have brought it, and they have mas- 
tered its contents, a great look of peace falls 
upon aunt’s face. 

“Only one thing troubles me,” she says 4 
little later. “ have provided for Deborah, 
and all that I leave is to be equally divided 
between my nieces ; but Ermyn has never liked 
Deborah—I am eure she could not live ia 
somfort with her, and she is too young to 
live alone. It may be she will marry soon, but 
if not, where is she to make her home?” 

“Do not fret yourself about that,” the Squire 
says, gently. “Miss Ermyn’s home shall be 
with me, until she goes to one of her hus 
band’s providing ; and if, Charlotte, there is 
anything else you desire, believe me, I shall 
be proud and glad to accomplish it, if accom- 


. 


plishment is possible : 

Those faded, sunken eyes go up to bis. 

“Long ago,” says that failing voice, “long 
ago I loved you; but you had no thought for 
me—with you it was Mary always--and sue 
was worthy your love—but [, oh, 1 might have 
been a better woman had you but found 
me fair—and now, kiss me, and then I shall 
go to rest.” 

There are tears in his eyes as he bends hiv 
face above her. Irascible he may be, but 
generous and good at heart. That night aus 
succumbs to the third stroke. The Squr 
kindly takes all trouble off my shoulders, and, 
the funeral being over, conveys me to the Hall, 





where together we wait for news of Pau. 


—_———--—— 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Naturally, we talk often of Paul and my 
sister. Of the former we have heard little or 
nothing for very long, his last letter being 
very brief. In it he merely told the Squire 
he was going further up the country, and 
communication would be difficult; he also 
declined any further assistance from him, 
saying he had found congenial and remunera- 
tive work. My kind friend and guardijan is 
sorely depressed by this intelligence, which he 
received some little time before I came to live 
with him. 

“I was harsh with my. boy, I know,” he 
says, “but I spoke and acted in the heat of 
my passion, and now I desire nothing so 
much as to see his face again. ._Ermyn, let us 
find work to do; this inactivity and suspense 
will madden me.” 

So we labour, but labour all in vain, to find 
Pandora, “ready for Paul on his retarn,” as 
the Squire says, and the months slip by, but 
no news of either wanderer reaches us. Then 
Lewis (Dr. Delamere) asks me to be his wife, 
and the Squire begs plaintively,— 

“Leave her with me a little longer yet, my 
boy; she makes the sunshine of my home. 
When Pavl comes back I can spare her 
better; ” and Lewis very reluctantly consents 
o wait a little longer for his wife. 

If only I had news of Pandora I should be 
the happiest of women; but the thought of her 
lies like a heavy shadow upon my joy. 

One night the Squire says to me,— 

“Ermie, I have written to Paul to return. 
Lhave told him that you are with me at 
present, and that we wait his coming eagerly 
for your sister’s sake. The letter is well on 
ts way by now, child; we shall have him 
hack before the spring, and then we shall find 
Pandora. There! I declare you are crying 
when you ought to be all smiles. What crea- 
tures you girls are!”’ 

Well, the days and weeks slip by, and then 
comes the long-hoped-for letter from Paul. It 
is very brief, and the concluding passage my 
guardian reads to me,— 

“When you receive this I shall be half-way 
on my journey to England. Love to little 
Ermie. T am glad Lewis has found out her 
worth.” 

But there is not a word to show that he re- 
members and leves my darling still, and my 
deart is like lead in my breast. 

Later still there comes a telegram :-— 

“Have landed; shall leave Southampton 
to-morrow for home.” 

And as the Squire is prostrate with an 
attack of gout, Lewis volunteers: to meet the 
wanderer, and with tears and blessings we 
despatch him. 

Somehow, the news that Paul is returning 
1a8 got afloat, and all St. Freda turns out to 
welcome him hours before he can reach us. 
"he Volunteer band, in full uniform, marches 
to the station. . 

Poul had been a popular’ officer in the 
corps, and a favourite with all. But I stay at 
‘tome with the Squire, thinking sadly of my 
dost daring. 

, © little before the train arrives a telegram 
‘rom Lewis is handed in :— 
“Shall be yee at six p.m. Paul brings 


his wife and : 
“What!” shouts Mr. Delamere, forgetful 
of his gout. “His wife! No womansave 


your sister shall queen it here as mistress. 
The scoundrel! the unmitigated scoundrel!” 
whilst I, sinking into a chair, can only shed 
bitter and futile tears. , 
, Presently we hear sounds of music and 
cheering growing ever nearer and nearer, then 
the rumble of carriage wheels, and, with a 
wid ery, 1 throw myself upon the floor, hiding 
my tortured face in my hands. 
a ex comes the tread of quick, light feet, 
wien the door is flung open, and, as I venture 
,° ok up, I see Paul, his face instinct with 
“‘ppiness, and close beside me stands the 
Squire, wrathful and white. 

Back,” he says. “Back, you villain! Do 








not come near me, lest I do you a mischief! 
Take your wife and child, and—go!” 

“You will see them first, father; and par- 
don me; this is hardly the reception you 
allowed me to expect.” 

“T had not received your cousin’s telegram 
then. No, I will not see your wife. You 
know best who should bear that name; she 
is the only woman T would welcome here.” 

And then, with a smile, Paul thrusts back 
the heavy curtains, and, stretching out his 
hand, draws some one nearer. As [ look, I 
utter one wild cry, for there before me stands 
my own lost darling with her little one by her 
side. 

Not a word does she speak, but she stretches 
out her arms to me with a gesture of infinite 
love and longing; and then—well, then I am 
safe in her embrace, and crying like a mad 
thing; and I do not. think I ever could have 
let her go again; but the Squire, gently set- 
ting me aside, says :— 

“It is my turn now. 
daughter well.” 


T want to know my 


After dinner, when we are all calmer and 
more collected, we gather in the drawing- 
room, and the dear old Squire, despite his 
gout, has little Krmie on his knee, her head 
leaning on his breast, for she has fallen 
asleep. 

“Now,” says Paul, “my wife shall tell you 
all our story,” and, blushing, Pandora begins, 
holding his hand fast, and always looking 
into his eyes with such adoration that one 
cannot doubt her happiness or her love. 

“When I was sent to Clapham, and Paul 
was told he must travel and forget me, we 
were nearly frantic. But he found means to 
see me, and Phabe was a real help to us. 

“T had been but a few days with the Misses 
Lolworth when Paul appeared on the scene, 
and, contriving to meet me when I was alone, 
prevailed on me to consent to a secret mar- 
riage. 

“It was not hard to accomplish our end. 
The Misses Lolworth attended chapel, and, as 
both Paul and T were unknown in the neigh- 
bourhood, it was very easy to have our banns 
published. 

“Then one morning we went to church, and 
were married. The eldest Miss Lolworth, 
under the impression that I was returnin 
home, accompanied me to the station; but i 
got out at the first halting place, and Paul and 

spent a uappy fortnight at Bournemouth. 

“T had previously provided Phebe with a 
letter under cover to send on to Clapham to 
apprise my kind hostess of my safe arrival at 
St. Freda. 

“ Not for worlds would I have had you guess 
the rash step Paul had taken,” she says, with 
a winning glance at the Squire. “I was so 
sure you would disinherit him, and he had not 
been used to hardships. I could not bear to 
think he should suffer for my sake; and when 
he would have told all the truth, I still said 
‘No, wait awhile; all yet may be well’; for 
I thought ‘in two years time I can claim my 
own, and we shall not need to worry about our 
daily bread.’ 

“So Paul went; but first he left me a large 
sum of money in case any emergency should 
arise, and bade me in the event of trouble to 
go out to him at once. When aunt discovered 
my secret I had no fear for myself. I was only 
afraid for Paul, and troubled for dear Ermie, 
and I set out at once to join my husband— 
Phoebe, Heaven bless her! going with me, and 
here, in passing, let me say that she is happily 
married to a prosperous settler. 

“T would not write you, Ermie, dear. lest 
my letters coming from such a quarter should 
arouse suspicions. I waited until some kindly 
message should come from Paul’s father, and 
when it came I said, ‘Let us go home; we 
have now nothing to fear.’ And now,” rising 
swiftly, and going towards the Squire with 
outstretched hands, “if you wiil accept me 
and Jove me as your child, I will give you that 
duty, that affection it was my joy to offer my 





own dear father. For Paul’s sake let us be 
leal and loving friends!” 

“ Father ont daughter,” he says, with un- 
concealed emotion; “nothing less, you beauti- 
ful girl. Paul, my boy, you ought to be @ 
proud and happy man!’ 

“Tam both,” gravely; “the world does not 
hold another woman like my wife. She is a 
pearl beyond price!” 

“See that you always hold her as dear. And 
now, my datghter, carry away this ‘small 
edge of your love,’ or I vow I shall devour 

er.” And as Pandora turns to go, her treasure 
in her arms, I naturally follow; and, having 
disposed Miss Delamere carefully in the dainty 
bed prepared for her, we sit down to enjoy a 
real comfortable gossip. 

Each has so much to tell. Pandora of her 
life in our own beloved native land, «f Paul’s 
love and Paul's labours, of little Ermie’s win- 
some ways and wonderful child-wisdem; and 
then I tell of Dr. Delamere’s growing love for 
me, and my own growing happiness; and, at 
last, by degrees, we come back to Aunt Char- 
lotte, and I give Pandora her dying message 

Her eyes grow very pitiful as she listens 
“Poor aunt!” she says at the conclusion of 
my story, “hers must have been a sorry life. 
I wish now that we had been better friends. 
I wish I could remember some kind speech 
between us. Since my little one came to me, 
Ermie, I understand so many things that used 
to be as Greek to me; and, oh! with all my 
soul, I pity the poor creature who must go 
through life unloved and alone.” 

In the morning she goes with me to the 
quiet churchyard, and Ermie goes with us 
too; and. Pandora carries a eross of white 
flowers, which she lays gently and reverently 
upon the green grave. 

“Poor soul!” she says, under her breath 
“sleep well now. Oh, { wish you knew how 
sore my heart is to-day with pity for yout 
loneliness and your slighted love. I wish 
I had been more tolerant to you in the years 
gone by; ” and then she turns, and, snatching 
her child close to her breast, sobs 

“Heaven grant you may never 
mother’s love until you find a husband's care 
My little darling, my pretty little darling, I 
dare not die and leave you to the world’s 
mercy; ”\and then she weeps a little, quietly 
but passionately ; and not until we have left 
the churchyard behind, and Ermie has in- 
dulged in a few childish pranks, does she re- 
cover anything like her wonted tone. 

. * * + * 


Miss a 


All these things meen years ago; and 
the Squire sleeps now close by the woman who 
had loved him so vainly, and Paul reigns in 
his stead. 

Up at the Hall you may find a happy family 
—Ermie the pride and pet of them all; and if 
you would care to know anything of the first 
Ermyn’s fortunes, you have buf to walk along 
St. Freda’s high road until you come to a 
pretty substantial house, standing in large 
gardens, and there you will discover Dr. Dela- 
mere—a little older, a little stouter, and a 
great deal handsomer than ever—a small 
woman he is still proud to call wife, and two 
big stalwart boys; and that small woman is 
about as happy as any under the sun. 

(THE END.] 








JUST A THOUGHT 
An outcast paused on a country road 
To see a mother and child at play. 
He watched each tender, glad caress 
Through tear-dimmed eyes, then turned 
away. 
But what thought she of the vagrant there, 
Lonely and sad, to his thoughts a prey, 
Or knew of memories she awoke 
In the heart of a tramp on that summer 
day? 











Ir is just as easy to say a kind thing as a 
hard thing about your neighbour, but most 
people seem to think it isn’t so entertaining to 
the listener. 
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Facetize 


‘Saawsre: “Someone has invented a new 
kind of bank to save money. Now there is 


only one thing more they want.” Singerly: 


“What is that?” Shawber: “A new kind of 


man. 


Brownson: “That was a queer inscription | struggled. with the problem for ages and 


Ew put on his wife’s tombstone.” Long- 
necker: ‘What was it?” 


have lost at all.’” 


Horsz Jockey: “That horse! Why, Mr. 
Mather, that horse has gonea mile in a good 
deal less than three minutes.” | Customer 
(after a critical examination of the animal): 
“On what railroad?” 

“Is there an o 
here?” asked Cheeke of the merchant. “ Yes. 
You'll find it back there,” returned the mer- 
chant. 
street.’ Good morning.” 


“Trey say Mrs, Smith took on terribly at 
S&mith’s death.” “Yes, poor thing! *She could 


scarcely be reconciled to his loss.” “Did she| my angel,’ exclaimed a youthful IMisband, 


t much insurance?” “No; it was a total 
‘oss. All his policies had lapsed.” 


“No,” said Miss Varden, “J don’ like foolish of you! 


grown children; but I think litile bits of 
ehildren are real nice. Don’t you, Mr. 
Bachelor?” Old Bachelor: “ Perhaps little 
bits would be, but I don’t like them whole.” 


“Dip you interview the manager of the 
railway line about the accident?” asked the 
editor of the new reporter. “Yes, but he says 

is waiting for the papers to come 
out, so that he may find out something about 
it.” 


At THE Basners 


(Scene 1).—Barber: 
“Shave, sir?” 


Juvenile (aged sixteen) : 


“You flatter me. No; only -air cut.” Scene 

® 2—Barber: “Hair cut, sir?”  Bald-headed 
gentleman: “You flatter me.. No; only 
shave.” 


AN umbrella carried over a woman, the man 
getting nothing but the drippings of the rain, 
indicates courtship. When the man has the 
umbrella and the woman the drippings it 
indicates marriage. ‘Io punch your umbrella 
and then opex it means “I dislike you.” 

“Yes, I had all the fellows in town for my 
rivals when I was courting.” “And yet you 
carried off the prize?” interrupted ‘his ‘en- 
thusiastic friend. “Well,” corrected the 
other, slowly. if not severely, “I don't 
eltogether know about that, but I married the 
gurl. 


Wer Jonrnxy Drpx’r Grapvate.—“ Define 
millennium, Johnny?” said the tired school- 
teacher, in the last half of the closing hour of 
the last day of school. “The millenium,” 
said Johnny, promptly, “is the time when it 
will be vacation all the year, and there won't 
be any old school-teachers around to ask little 
boys fool questions.” 


Mr. Wiccrrs (just in from-the “ road”): 
“That’s a deuced pretty girl you have in the 
kitchen. Call her in and say something to 
her.” Mrs. Wiggles (with rapidly-formed 
resolution): “Molly, come in here a moment. 
Your month is up to-morrow. As I am going 
to get a new cook, I will give you two weeks’ 
‘Wages, and you can go at once.” 

Twat is a good story that is told regarding a | 
young man who tried his hand at adjusting an 
msurance loss. A fire had occurred on a 
second floor, and the water had damaged goods 
on the first floor. The amateur adjuster inter- 
viewed the proprietor of the first floor and 
asked him if he intended to claim damages. 
“Certainly,” said the man, and he poiated out 
where the waiter had damaged his place. “Did 
the fire come in here?” asked the young in- 
surance man. “No; only water.” “ Well, 
then, sir, you should have a marine policy. 
We can’t cover a water loss on a fire policy.” 








Brownson: “‘’Tis 
better to have loved and lost than never to 


ing for a man like me} examining counsel. “ 


“Tt is marked ‘This way to the| how far is it as-the crow flies?” “I dinna 





Joaquin Miller. We saw her the other da 
Joaq. But she isn't a girl any more. S 
had grey hair and a wart on her nose, had no 
teeth, and wore specs. 


To hear cats fighting under your window is 
a sign that the air will soon be full of missiles 
and profanity. To avoid it—scientists have 


“Waere is the girl of long ago?” sings 
e 


finally declare it to be unavoidable. 


“Do you see that pale young man calling 
out ‘Cash!’ at the ribbon counter?” “ Yes.’ 
“Fate is awfully funny sometimes. Ten 
years ago, when we were boys together, his 
one ambition was to be a mighty hunter and 
catch the bounding buffalo with a lasso.” 

A Scotcn witness, somewhat given to pre- 
varication, was severely handied by a cross- 
How far is it between 
the two farms?” said the counsel. “By the 
road it’s twa mile.” “ Yes, but on your oath, 


ken; I never was a crow.” 


BerorE a young man marries he should 
learn pot to ask foolish questions, “ What, 


bursting into the kitchen, “doing the cooking 
yourself? Whatisit?” ‘Why, Edgar, how 
How in the world can I tell 
till I see what it turns out?” 

Scene: Board school in Glasgow. Teacher: 
“Now, before we parse this sentence, let me 
see that you understand the meaning of the 
words it contains. ‘The widow wept for the 
loss of her son.’ Now, Jamie Stoddart, tell 
me what is a‘ widow?’” Jamie: “A widdy’s 
juist a wife whit keeps ludgers.” 

Customer: “Tl give you five shillings for 
that book. That’s every penny it’s worth.” 





Clerk: “ I—I ” Customer _(interrupt- 
ing): “Five shillings, or nothing.” Clerk: 
“Very well, sir. hanks. Cash! I was 


trying to say that the retail price of the book 


to. ” 


Moruer: “ Well, did you get that situation 
as office boy?” Little Son: “No.” “What 
was the matter?” “Don’t know. ‘The 
gentleman was a lawyer, and he asked me if 
1 was a good whistler, and I told him I was 
the best whistler on our street, and he said I 
wouldn’t do. I think he must want a regular 
professional.” 

Mzs. O’Rovrxe: “I wish yez wud give me 
an ordher for some medicine, your riverence, 
fer little Jimmy here. He’s been ailing for 
two wakes.” Father Reilly: “I think a little 
soap and water would do him as much good as 
anything.” Mrs. O'Rourke: “ Would yez give 
it to him before or afther his males, your river- 
ence?” 

Visitor: “Are you going to be a great 
man when you grow up, Willie?” Willie: 
“You bet! I’m going to be an Arctic explorer.” 
“ An Arctic explorer’s life is full of hardships, 
Willie.” “Yes’m. But I can stand ‘em, I 
reckon.” “T like your spirit, my boy. There 
is a great deal of glory to be gained in a career 
of that kind.” “Yes’m. And you don’t never 
have to wash your face.” 

A wortuy schoolmaster of a parish school 
economised time by flogging all the bad boys 
on Saturday. On one occasion an urchin 
insisted on knowing what he was whipped for. 
Because his name was on the list, was the 
only answer given; but upon investigation the 
master of the rod discovered that he had picked 
up the wrong list, and flogged all the good 
boys of the confirmation class. 


“You may talk as much as you please about 
the impoliteness of women in omnibuses,” a 
gentleman declared some days since, “ but I’ve 
been riding on this line for ten years now, 
twice a day, and I’ve never given up my seat 
yet that I haven't been thanked for it.” “ How 
many times have you given it up, do you 
suppose?” inquired his interested auditor. 





was three-and-nine, but you wouldn't allow me’ 


~~ 


“Dip you,” he inquired, in an intensely 
sentimental tone, “never sigh for death?» 
“ Whose?” she inquired, with an interest and 
promptness that brought him back to earth sy 
fast that he fairly lost his, breath. 


“I pon’t meet yoti at Miss Svelte’s any 
more.” “No; she and I have had a difier. 
ence of opinion.” “ Nothing serious, I hope?’ 
“Oh, no; only I thought I was the man she 
ought to marry and she thought I wasn’.” 

Mrs. Warrs: “How is your new girl?” 
Mrs. Potts: “Qh, she’s a perfect heathen, | 
left her to straighten things up before the 
minister called, and she nevert even dusted the 
Bible.” 


Jinks : “ Have you seleeted a trade or pro 
fession for your boy?” . Winks: “J shall 
make a plumber of him.” “Has he a bent 
that way?” “He’s. born for it. Tell him to 
do a thing immediately and he won’t think o: 
it again for a week.” 

“Tnere is one thing about the gwip,” said 
Chappie, who was just recovering from in- 
fluenza, “it always attacks the weakest part. 
“So I understand,” said Miss Sharp; “you 
had it in your head, I believe.” 


“Mama, what. made the preacher keep 
saying something about his ears?” asked 
Georgie. “I didn’t hear him say anything 
about them,” said mamma. “ Well, he said 
‘O, my hearers,’ and I thought that meant his 
ears.” eas 


RosensercG, Senior: “Simon, my poy, now 
that you are going into pizness for yoursell, 
let me gif you von good rule to follow.” 
Rosenberg, Junior: “Vell, fader?” Senior: 
“Tt's dis: If your customers don’t see vat 
dey vant, make dem vant vat dey seé.” 


Lavra (in January) : “Just see the lovely 
gift from my dear papa—a delicious spider 
in silver, with garnet eyes.” The Same (in 
June): “Yes, I’m sick. Such a shock as I 
had at the picnic yesterday! A great horru 
beast of a spider fell right inte my plate! No 
wonder I fainted dead away.” 


“We had a monkey at our house for a pet, 
but pa gave him away, an’ I’m awful sorry,” 
said Jimmy to.his friend. “Did you love the 
monkey ? asked his compamon. “No,” 
said Jimmy; “but the monkey used to get 
hlamed for everything that went wrong, and 
now I do.” 


Docror : “It-was ‘the most difficult case 
I ever saw. I exhausted every resource on 
him, and at last [ was successful with a very 
complicated system of injections of cocaine.” 
Layman: “But, doctor, he died.” Doctor: 
“I know very well he died, but he died 
cured,” 


Snort-sicutep Lavy Artist (to old 
labourer) : “My good man, what are those 
beautiful waving objects near those trees, 
rivalling the latter themselves in grace and 
beauty of outline, making such a beautiful 
variety in the landscape, and seeming to hang 
‘twixt earth and heaven?” Old labourer 
(grutfly): “My shirts.” : 
Spacer: “Now, my dear, I am prepared to 
work with some comfort. I have bought * 
fountain pen, and there is no danger of me 
putting my mucilage brush into the ink now.” 
Mrs. Spacer (ten minutes later): “ Dear me! 
What is the matter? What are you kicking up 
such a row about?” Spacer (savagely): “I 
absent-mindedly dipped my new fountain per 
into the mucilage bottle.” 


Trrep Trave.ter (alighting from train): 
fhich do you consider the best hotel here! 
Commercial : “You see that building over 
there? That is the worst.” Tired Traveller: 
“But I don’t want the worst. I wan't the 
best.” Commercial: “Then I don’t know 
what you're going to do. There is only one. 
‘Qnz of the bridesmaids was softly crying 
during the ceremony, and her escort, nudging 
her, whispered, “What are you crying for 
It isn’t your wedding.” “That's why I'm 





“Once.” 


crying,” she said. 
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Gleanings 


Tur good may die young, but the bad nearly 
always outlive their usefulness. 

Don’r cast your bread on the waters when 
you might. just as well band it to some hungry 
one. 

Every one is su) 
business, but it is 
friends that he does, 

War Coveutne is Weakeninc.—The amount 
of energy expended in coughing is very con- 
siderable ; indeed, one of the patient statisti- 
cians for which Germany is renowned has cal- 
culated that a patient who coughs once every 
quarter of an hour for ten hours expends energy 
equivalent to two hundred and fifty units of 
heat, which may be translated as equivalent to 
the nounshment contained in three eggs or two 
glasses of milk. In no respiration the air 
is expelled from the chest at the rate of four 
fest per second, whereas in violent coyghing it 
may attain a’ velocity of three hundred feet. 

Reugpr FoR Weary Eygs.—Anyone who 
suffers from tired eyes may be glad to try a 
remedy accidentally discovered by a French 
author. It is a simple method of restoring the 
vision to freshness. One night, when engaged 
in writing an article, his eyes gave out before 
he could finish, and he was compelled to stop. 
‘So, turning from his unfinished manuscript, his 
eves fell upon some scraps of coloured silk that 
kis wife had been using for patchwork. These 
gay colours hada peculiar attraction for his 
wearied optics. On resuming his work after 
gazing at them for several minutes he found 
them quite fresh. After several experiments 
he surrounded his inkstand with brilliant 
coloured striped silk material that his eyes 
must rest on every time he dips his pen into 
the ink. ‘This ‘brings instant relief. 

For Frienpress Docs.=-Among other 
notable institutions Washington has a homie 
for friendless dogs. The dog farm is on the 
side of a fine hill, near the reservoir, and there 
is plenty of ground for the friendless animals 
to run around in, as well as comfortable build- 
ings to shelter them when the weather is bad. 
Admission is easily gained. All any well-be- 
jiaved dog has to do to get in is to run away 
from home, and wag his*tail when the police- 
man asks him if he an owner. But such a 
dog goes in the free portion of the farm. For 
the dogs whose owners can afford to pay their 
board there is a large field separated from the 
free farm by a close wire fence. At night each 
dog boarder has a compartment all to himself. 
His meals are more elaborate and better 
cooked than are those of the charity guests. 
Every month or so the ladies who are interested 
in this charity give a dog party. The grounds 
are illuminated with Chinese lanterns, and the 
Visitors are told to be there at feeding time. 

Aut Anour Trovsers.—Trousers owe their 
origin to the high living prevalent a hundred 
years a This produced a good deal of 
gout, whose twinges the tight-fitting costume 
in use at that period made unbearable. Hence 
the invention of the wider form of garment, 
which soon became popular. Amonjt the 
“dandies” of the period, however, the new 
style was regarded with contempt, and when 
Aimack’s was at its height as a fashionable 
resort, the great Duke of Wellington himself 
was once refused admission because he pre- 
vented himself in trousers instead of the (for 
tse time) orthodox nether garments. A 
tragedy is associated with the discarding of 
the knee breeches in Paris. A tradesman in 
the city took the sartorial innovation very 
much to heart. He foresaw that his occupa- 
‘tion would soon be gone. Dreading a penuri- 
ous old age, he ended his earthly cones by 
<rowning himself in the Seine. The poor 
fellow possessed at the period of the advent 

the trousers one of the most prosperous 


pasinesses in his particular line im France: 


4 


osed to know his own 
ten hard to convince his 


Many @ man looks upon marriage as an 
institution that enables him to put his pro- 
perty in his wife’s name. 

Ning times out of ten the woman who 1s 
worth her weight in gold marries a man who 
is not worth his weight in scrap iron 

Every time a man rans across a lot of old 
clothes around the house he searches them, 
although he never finds anything. 





INTOXICATING Brans.—Among the peasants 
of Southern Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia 


most remarkable effects of the malady is a 


duced by alcoholic drink. In some cases per- 
sons predisposed to the malady are seized with 
the symptoms of intoxication if they pass a 
field where the bean plant is in flower, the 
odour alone sufficing to affect them. 


A Wortuy Monvumenr.—There are several 
homes for spinsters in Sweden and Norway. 
Qne of these is as attractive as it is unique. 
It is the monument to the memory of an ex- 
ceedingly wealthy old man, who, dying more 
than two hundred years ago, left the major 
cog of his fortune to the old maids among 

is descendants. A superb home was built, 
furnished, aud managed by salaried trustees. 
It flourished and has continued. Any un- 
married woman who can prove blood relation 
ship to the founder of the institution is en- 
titled to admission in the home. She is given 
& suite of rooms, a servant, private meals, and 
is subject. to no rules save such as ordinary 
good behaviour demands. 


A Dicestrve Arm.—Though it may not be 
generally known, fresh pineapple juice- con- 
tains a remarkably active digestive principle 
similar to pepsin. This principle has been 
termed “bromelin,” and so powerful is its 
action upon proteids that it will digest as 
much as one thousand times its weight within 
a few hours. Its digestive activity varies in 
accordance with the kind of proteid to which 
it is subjected. Fibrin disappears entirely 
after a time. With the coagulated albumen 
of eggs the digestive process is slow, while 
with the albumen of meat’ its action seems 
first to produce a pulpy gelatinous mass, 
which, however, completely dissolves after a 
short time. en a slice of fresh pineapple 
is placed upon a raw beefsteak the surface of 
the steak becomes gradually gelatinous owing 
to the digestive action of the enzyme of the 
juice. Of course, it is well known that diges- 
tive agents exist also in other fruits, but 
when it is considered that an average-sized 
pineapple will yield nearly two pints of juice 
it will be seen that the digestive action of the 
whole fruit must be enormous. 


Henrixe A Surtor.—If women may not 
actually propose to a man, they can show him 
that he need not fear to woo. An Irish girl 
did it in this way. She thought that her boy 
was slow in coming to the point, so she said, 
“Tf I were you, Jack, and you were me, we'd 
be married long ago.” A shy man said to the 
lady of his choice: “I wish we were on such 
terms of intimacy that you wouldn't mind 
ealling me by my first name.” “Oh,” she 
answered, “your second naine is good enough 
for me.” A doctor who was celebrated in the 
last century as a physician for both sou! and 
body found one day an admiring patient 
alone, sitting with the family Bible before 
her. The physician read the words to which 
her finger pointel—the words of Nathan to 
David: “Thou art the man.” He took the 
hint and married the lady. There certainly 
eculd be no mistaking the words spoken by a 
girl who presided over a refreshment-stall at 
a large railway station. She was a good-look- 
ing girl, but had red hair. A man waiting for 
a train said to her, “Could you oblige me 
with a match?” She replied, looking signifi- 
cantly, “ Yes, if you do not object to a red- 
headed one.” They are now, I believe, very 





the nobility and gentry ! 


Was a maker of false calves for the legy of, 





happy. 


species of intoxication resembling that pro-| were other guests. 
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A Pretty Cerzwoxy.—Frequently when a 
vessel is to ‘be christened there is a discussion 
as to whether wine or water should bo used. 
Ht is an old, old custom, the using of wine, and 
there is a strange superstition that water will 
bring ill-luck. A far prettier christening took 
place the other day than the breaking of a 
bottle of champagne or water. A ball of. 
flowers was substituted, and as it touched the 
vessel it opened and out flew two pure white 
doves that circled about the tiny launch. They 


a | finally disappeared over the bay. 
curious malady has been noticed by physicians | 
which is caused by eating beans. One of the | of 


QuicK-wirrrn.—A rather good story is told 
a distinguished philosopher who happened to 
be staying at a country house where there 
One morning a youngster 
looking out of the window, observing a large 
flock of rooks alighting on the grass, cried out, 
“What an awful lot of crows!” upon which 
the philosopher, in « tone inténding to convey 
a gentle rebuke, inquiringly said: “ Well, my 
young friend, are crows so very awfvi?” The 
hoy quickly answered: “I didn’t say ‘What a 
lot of awful crows,’ but ‘What an awful lot 
of crows!’” The philosopher remained silent, 
and the boy whispered to a comrade, “ Had 
him that time, I think!” 

Weaticr Proprers.——Herrings can scent a 
storm and the direction in which it i; coming. 
They are not able to see the wind, like a pig, 
but, like a pig, they can smell nasty weather. 
Hence the herrings always during a storm 
choose the safest spot in which to swim. They 
either go out to sea or come in very close to 
land. On one occasion the residents round a 
certain bay saw a shoal of herrings so close 
to the shore that they waded in and caught 
the fish with their hands. Shortly afterwards 
a most violent stcrm raged over the sea and 
coast, but the inner portion of the bay suffered 
the least. 

AccorpinG To Precepent.—The value of 
brevity is the first lesson a writer, to be 
successful, must learn. A beginner in news- 
paper wark in a southern town who occa- 
sionally. “sent stuff” to one of the London 
dailies picked up last summer what seemed to 
him a “big story.” Hurrying to the tele 
graph office he “ queried ” the telegraph editor, 
“Column story on so and so, Shail I send 
it?” The reoly was brief and prompt, but 
to the enthusiast, unsatisfactory. “Send six 


hundred words,” was all it said. “Can’t be 
told in less than twelve hundred,” he wired 
back. Before long the reply came: “Story 


of the creation of world told in six hundred. 
Try it.” 


Stmmptx or AccoMPLISHMENT.—-Prophecy is 
one of the simplest trades in the world. It is 
said that tnere are only thirty-six original 


situations, or independent and distinct  se- 
quences of occurrence, known to fact or, fic- 
tion. Whether or not this is trhe, it is true 
that life is vastly more simple than most 
people suppose. The professional prophets, 
“who thrive in greater numbers nowadays than 
they ever throve before, have only to keep 
the simple, elémentary combinations of circum- 
stance in mind and assign them with a good 
regard to probability, to gain a great reputa- 
tion for seership. It is very easy to be a 
prophet if one is never going to be called to 
account for all the things that never come 
true. . 

Moon BurnpNess.—Many experts in 
diseases of the eye say that belief in moon 
blindness is the merest superstition of ignor- 
ance. On the other hand, thousands of old 
soldiers attribute their loss or defect of sight 
to sleeping in the moonlight. So firmly was 
this belief established in the Army during a 
recent war that, where the exigencies of the 
case permitted, the utmost care was taken 
to shield the face from the pernicious influence 
of the moon. .A case is now reported of the 
captain of a vessel who, sleeping upon the deck 
of his vesse! in the full rays of the .moon, 
became totally blind, and all but cast away 
his ship. The report is made in evident good 
faith, and the history of the case, together 
with physical examination, seems to allow of 
no other explanation, 
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SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Bir William Carruthers has married a second time 
@ woman of means, but lacking that unconscious re- 
Rnement and indefinabie in = money cau 
never give. She has a daughter, Brenda Grant, and 
® ie early & t that the introduction of ‘this 
young lady into the household at Thickthorn bodes 
mo good for the beautiful and sympathetic H Oar- 
ruthere, Sir William’s daughter by his first le. On 
the day the etory opens a young man bas met with 
a serious accident in the hunting field. A stranger, 
he is bt to Thickthorn, and before the aight is 
out is in the throes of delirium tremens. The Ear! of 
Hampshire dies suddenly, and his will his fortune 

te Hope Carruthers. Hugh Christie, hearing of 
Rrope’s luck, decides at once to ask her to be his 
wife. Philip Leicester, the stranger, is making slow 
progress towards recovery, and finds much solace and 
comfort in Hope’s society. Meanwhile preparations 
are going forward for the marriage, and Hugh Christie 
is as dutiful as a lover shoul on eens 
@itsappointed at Hugh proposing to Hope, has le ick- 
ry and her absence really bodes no good for the 
happiness of the heroine. 





CHAPTER X. 
‘LD TOM DORNTON, as Dr. Gun- 


(3) ter called his friend and comrade 





of many a year, was a man of 
enormous property, and, conse- 
quently, enormous wealth. He 


¢ 


had been poor up to middle-age; and 
then, by a series of extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, he became possessed all of a 


sudden of an inheritance that made him the 
envy of social England for the time. Mr. 
Dornton was a bachelor, and likely to remain 
one. He was an ardent sportsman, and de- 
clared he would sooner die in the bunting-field 
than rise to fame and glory in a palace. His 
sudden: accession to’ wealth was an absolute 
unhappiness to him ; his liberty was curtailed, 
his pursuits interrupted, because of the busi- 
ness connected with his estates, and the neces- 
sary time and care he had to bestow on the 


same. 

The greater portion of his property was 
given up to coal. His coal mines were among 
the richest and largest in the United Kingdom, 
and a vast trade and population existed mm the 
domain. To the agricultural part of h's pro- 

rty Mr. Dornton distinctly inclined, though 

e knew more about a horse’s leg than he did 
about the price of oats, or how to grow them ; 
but, for the rest of his belongings, he had 
literally nothing but dislike. As he told Dr. 
Gunter, his collieries were nothing but a night- 
mare to him. 

“Everything is always going wrong, and I 
can’t set it right. The people are for everlast- 
ing going on strike and demanding more 
money or my blood; though why my blood 
should seem of value to them,’ Mr. Dornton 
said, thoughtfully, “1 don’t know!” 

“ The natura] desire to annihilate an enemy,” 
Dr. Gunter observed, with a twinkle im his 
eye. “But I suppose,” he added, “you have 
very good men about you who help you, and 
keep these worries from you as much as 
possible?” 

The two old friends were dining together 
when this conversation took place. It was 
the evening of the dav on which Dr. Gunter 
had carried his wedding gift to Hope, and 
clasped the pearls round _ slender throat. 

r. Dornton, or the Squire, as he was gener- 
ally called among his friends and associates, 
pushed back his chair sharply. 

“Deuce take me if I know what sort of men 
they are!” he said, testily ; “they are as much 
worry to me as the colliers themselves, and 
more so. I expect they rob me right and left, 
and do nothing I desire.” 

“What you want, Squire, is one man above 
everything and everybody—a sort of individual] 





who would relieve you of all responsibility, 


and keep things going smoothly.” Dr. Gunter 
sipped his old port with relish. 

“And where the deuce is such a man to 
come from, eh, Gunter? Produce him; pro- 
duce him, and, by gad, he shan’t have cause to 
call me a niggard. Why, I would pay him 
half my income if he would take all the worry 
off my shoulders!” 

“J don't think he would want a ‘quarter as 


much as that!” Dr. Gunter observed, holding 
his glass to the light, and criticising it care- 
fully. 

“Him--who? You don't mean to say, my 


yew 4Junter, that you know of such an indivi- 
ual?” 

“That is precisely what I do mean to say, 
Squire.” : 

“ Good Heaven, you are a wonderful man!” 
the Squire said, leaning back in his chair, and 
regarding his old friend with an honest and 
unspeakable admiration. “You always know 
everything and everybody, and come to the 
fore just at the moment you are wanted.” 

“Tvs a case of chance, not perspicuity, this 
time,” the doctor laughed ; “ and, after all, the 
chance may not be so great either. One can 
never be sure till one has tested things, and 
seen the result. I do know a man—a young 
man, who I think is the very identical article 
you require. I may be wrong. Of course, I 
am quite aware of that; but, I also may be 
right, and, somehow, I fancy I shall prove 
myself so in the future, as regards Philip 
Leicester.” 

The Squire pushed the cigars across’ the 
table. 

“A young man,” he said, rather dubiously. 

“Yes, a young man, and a man with just the 
head and the power you require!” Dr. Gunter 
lit a cigar, and then, in his own short, almost 
rough way, told all he knew about Leicester, 
not colouring or endeavouring in the smallest 
way to influence his friend’s mind-in favour of 
his protégé. 

The Squire was at once interested in Philip's 
story as told by the doctor, and felt a distinct 
liking for the y fellow, more especially 
when be heard that Was as good a man on 
a horse and across country as one could wish 
to meet in a day’s march. . That in itself was 
a first-rate credential in his eyes. 

He was inclined to engage Phili 
then without further ado had not 
objected. 

“You can see Leicester to-morrow if you 
like and talk to him, and put him through 
his paces, but you must go about the business 
in a proper fashion. Try and realise your 
position for once!” the doctor added, with 
that twinkle in his eye again. 

“Good Heaven, that I above al] men in the 
world should have been chosen for such a posi- 
tion,” groaned the Squire. “I, who hate the 
sight of a pen and ink, and have shirked a 
lawyer all my lifs, to have all this confounded 
worry put on to me when I am growing old and 
grey! 

“You have been grey ever since you were a 
lad, so that won’t do!” Gunter laughed, as he 
finished his wine. “Am I to send this young 
chap to you?’ 

“Send him at once—to-night, if ible. 
I feel I shall like him. He must be the right 
sort if he has crept into your heart, Jim, old 
fellow. In any case, I am interested in his 
story. No doubt he has been shamefully 
treated, and if he can’t help me in the way I 
want I can help him. He needs work, you 
say? Well, if he won't do for the hig one, I 
can soon find him a post somewhere.” 

“Always the same good, generous heart,” 
the doctor said, stretching his hand across 


there and 
r. Gunter 





te, 
ee 


the table, and shaking the Squire’s hearijy 
“You are the proper person to have money 
after all, for you have a memory for othe, 
and do all the good you can,” and then the ol4 
comrades drifted into another conversation anj 
the matter dropped. 

The result of it was an interview between 
Philip and Mr. Dornton, and an almost imne. 
diate proposal from the Squire, that the young 
man suould undemake the duties of generaj 
manager and overseer to the Dornton Estates, 
at a salary that Philip regarded as altogether 
too much, 

The Squire, however, refused to listen to 
anything he mi say on this point, but 
agreed, with a sigh, that the young man. should 
be engaged for six months only at the outsx, 
so that it might be seen, if posvible, how he 
could get on. The position was a unique one, 
but exceedingly onerous. 

“You are to be me,” the Squire said, with 
a huge sigh of relief. “I leave everything in 
your hands—everybody is to come to you. 
You are master wute and entirely. I shal! 
have a sort of manifesto printed that I have 
empowered you to act for me altogether, and 
that all my tenants and people are to look w 
you for orders and arrangements. Gad! it’s 
an awful prospect for any man!” 

Philip smiled’ as he looked at the ruddy. 
cheery face before him, positively aghast ut 
the thought of so much anxiety and trouble. 

“It is a very serious one,” he answered, 
gravely. “TI only trust I may be able to cop 
wiun it and all its responsibilities. I can only 
say I will do my best to succeed !” 

“And you will succeed. I know it. [ an 
sure of it! I can see it in your face!” Th 
squire put out his hand, and shook Philips 
warmly. “TI like you—I like your face. You 
are a gentleman and a sportsman—no man 
need be better. I am sure we shal} do well 
together, you and I.” 

“Qne thing, sir,” Philip said, hesitatingly, 
as he took his leave. “ You are offering me a 
chance in the world such as few men could 
hope to get. Forgive me if I ask you om 
question. Is there no one belonging to you 
a nephew, a cousin, or a kinsman of some sor! 
—who might naturally feel aggrieved at being 
passed over for a complete stranger? Is there 
none who have a better right to this?” 

The squire looked with warm appreciation 
at the handsome face, with its beautiful eyes 
and picturesque beard. 

“I have no kinsman able or willing to do 
this. But you are right to have reminded m« 
of what would have been a duty had om 
existed. Mr. Leicester, I came into this for 
tune through a series of sirange and sad 
deaths among such as were my kinsmen. li 
that remain are old, like myself, and unable ‘ 
take so much responsibility on their shoulders, 
and my heir,” Mr. Dornton said, with 2 
touch of unconscious Irishism, “is a giri—my 
only sister’s only child—a blossom born t 
my sister late in life; a niee child, I believe 
though I have not seen her much. They ar 
abroad now. I think,” the Squire said. 
quaintly. “that my sister regards the heiress 
to the Dornton estates as of See more import 
ance than the present owner; but a mother 
can be forgiven much—eh, Mr. Leicester ’” 

Philip smiled faintly, and said “ Yes” in + 
quiet, grave way. 

Then future, or, rather, immediate, arrange- 
ments were discussed, and Philip found Lin 
self very speedily on the best of terms wilh 
his employer. 

“You are not altogether strong yet, my ‘4 
Gunter tells me you want looking aiter a» 
Better run down with me to Gunnersgé'< 
That’s the house I mostly choose for @ week © 
er My housekeeper is tre right sort. wad 
will coddle you well, and I can get Dwight au 
Brewster down for a day or so, and you ca" 
get the legal side of the business explained ¢ 
you as much as possible. Gumnnersgaie 's @ 
nice old place, and the country round }5 ©. 
good as you'd care to cross. Oh! I won' 
take a‘ No.’ Tam a tyrant, you will find owt, 
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YOU ARE MY HUSBAND; THERE IS NO ONE IN THE WORLD WHO CAN KNOW BETTER WHAT TO DO FOR ME THAN YOU, 


and when I make up my mind to a thing I 
usually carry it out.” 

So it was settled, and the day that saw 
Hope married to Hugh Christie saw Philip 
Leicester make his start in his new career and 
new life. 

* * * + * > 

Brenda Grant announced her return to 
England three weeks following Hope’s wed- 
ding. Her journey had done her great good. 
She had conquered herself, and overcome her 
anger and jealousy, as far as it was possible in 
her nature to do so, and she was determined 
_ she — allow no further signs of her 
disappointment to escape her to gratify eithe 
Hope or her husband. = apt tt, ‘ 

The love Brenda had felt for Hugh seemed 
tc have faded for the time. She had only a 
hitter contempt for him. She told herself 
tte disappointment she experienced made her 
elieve herself. She read an account of the 
(met wedding, and the old hatred and jealousy 
against Hope blazed out anew as she learnt 
that some of the best and the highest in the 
land had come forward and sent the girl « 
costly pues the diamonds from the Mar- 
(ws of Gainsborough, the pearls from the 
Vuk > of St. Maur, a connection of the Hamp- 
‘tire family, the customary Indian shaw] from 
the gre atest lady in the land, the remembrance 
. Hugh Christie from her royal son and his 

charming princess—all those details were gall 
anc wormwood to Brenda Grant. 

She felt as though Hope had robbed her— 
ad though she had been cruelly and shamefully 
wronged.  Not-all the attention she received 
4 Monte Carlo—and her wealth, allied to a 
og stely attractive person, soon procured 
: ww! tis—could sooth her at first ; but she grew 
a. by degrees, and accustomed herself to 
os inevitable. She did not hesitate, more- 
a make free use of her association with 
= jiliam Carruthers and his aristocratic 
“ nections. She talked affectionately of her 

“ar ute sister, Hope, and deplored the fact 





that her shockingly delicate throat would not 
permit her to leave the south aud go to Wngland 
tor the wedding. 

She occupied herself and everyone of her 
acquaintanee in surveying and admiring the 
magnificent trunk of flowers that was de- 
spatched to Thickthorn in time for the cere- 
mony ; and the set of sapphires and diamonds 


which she ordered to be made expressly for | 


Hope was the talk of the whole place. Much 
vexation of spirit, ee gprs nights, to which 
she was not accustomed, given up to dwelling 
on her disappointment, produced an interesting 
pallor, and gave an invalid air to Miss Grant 
as she walked or drove on the Promenade des 
Anglais, wrapped in her costly furs, and sur- 
rounded by half-a-dozen young men who, with 
a praiseworthy speed, had forgotten the 
memory of her tailor father, and would gladly 
have linked her lot and her fortune with them- 
selves had Brenda only given them the oppo: 

tunity. 

She had taken counsel with herself, and soon 
determined that it behoved her, Seyond and 
above all else, to be on the nest of terms with 
Hugh Christie and his wife. To quarrel 
would be an absolute madness; and, besides, 
apart from the desirability of being seen about 
with Hope, and introduced into the circles she 
most aspired to, was the malicious satisfac 
tion that she would at least be gratified by 
watching the rose-bloom of illusion swept off 
the girl’s happiness, and knowing that she 
would be a witness to the sorrow and heart- 
ache that must eventually, sooner or later, be 
the portion of Hngh Christie’s wife. Brenda 


had one big ambition now, and that was to, 
make a marriage that would utterly eclipse | 


her stepsister’s, and place her in a higher 
position than that which Hope held. : 
She could have married half-a-dozen times 
if she had chosen to encourage the impecunious 
men who fluttered in her train: but Brenda 
was no fool, and she told herself that, with 
Hope's assista.ce, she would, in al) probability, 


BAID HOPE, 


carry out her plan of obtaining just the husband 
she desired. 
| Hugh Christie had Jong «ince dismissed. 
| Brenda from his mind. She would never have 
occupied a second thought of his had not ber 
money been an allurement at one time; but 
| Hope was touched, and pleased, that her step 
| sister should have remembered her wedding 
day in so generous and magnificent a fashion 
| She felt in her tender little heart that she hac 
| wronged Brenda in-some degree, and resolved, 
n future, to do all in her power to establish an 
affectionate and sincere liking between them 

Dr. Gunter alone seemed to read between the 
lines; and when Hope had shown him the 
sapphires and diamonds glittering on their 
velvet cases, and made him stoop and bury 
| his face ] mimosa, 


> 


n the masses of roses, hiles, 
and other blossoms sent from Monte Carlo, 


the old doctor merely grunted in his shortest 


} fashion, and refused to express an opinion om 
| Miss Grant's suddenly developed affection and 
interest 

“She's as full of tricks as a colt. I only 
wish she were as harmless in intention. My 
poor little fairy. How easily she believes, how 
pleased she is at this seeming kindness and 
remembrance. I should like to open her eyes 
to warn her a little and yet—yet—” Dr. 
Gunter had said, with a sigh. “ Why should 
I be the one to brush aside the veil of illusion 
and happy ‘faith? The world will work this 
soon enough, alas! Let her remain in in- 
nocence and ignorance as Jong as she can.” 

The young couple were abroad when Brenda 
arrived in England, and she went, of course, 
to Thickthorn, where her advent produced a 
gloom in the servants’ quarters passing all 
description, It was very soon evident, how- 
ever, to all, that there had come a change over 
Miss Brenda, and that the drastic regulations 
which she enforced so peremptorily before ber 
departure were for the moment discarded. 
Miss Grant, in fact, did not intend to re- 
main longer at Thickthorn than she could 
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help; and she had lost all her old zest and 
delight in maintaining the position she had 
held in the’old house. Half the pleasure was 
gone when Hope was no longer there to be 
vexed and pained in some way or other; and. 
besides, Brenda was eager to be in town, and 
to settle her future as her ambition and 
jeaiousy dictated. 

She would have liked "to have gone direct to 
poe 4 tiny little house in Cadogan Square 
and have remained there for the season, but 
it was scarcely possible to arrange this, see- 
ing that no such invitation had vouch- 
saied her, and she could not propose it her- 
self, She therefore determined, much to 
Lady Carruthers’ dismay, that her mother 
must forget her ailments for a while and 
chaperone her, or do so ostensibly in the 
bass > vewicren 

ach preceding season Brenda had dis- 
pensed with her mbther’s services, and such 
gaicty as she had had she had shared with 
riends, -but this year she was flyi higher. 
She resolved to revolve in Hope’s irs and to 
— oe = : set. 
worked her way very cleverly. Sir 
William was overjoyed a nd pean aes 
tion to town. He would be able to slip away 
as often as he liked and spend whole quiet 
weeks down at his beloved Thickthorn. 1t 
did not matter much to Brenda what view her 
mother took on the subject. She willed that 
things should be thus, and thus they were. 

Hope, simple child, happy in her first days 
of pow je ag Shen happy that at times she would 
sit and ask herself dreamily if it could be she, 
really she herself, who was living this sunny 
life—never doubted the genuineness of 
Brenda’s late proffered friendship and sis- 
terly affection. 

_ Hugh always smiled to himself and caressed 
his moustache when Hope spoke of Brenda. 
He put a different construction on Miss 
Grant’s change of front—a construction that 
emanated from his vanity alone. He 
imagined that Brenda was really madly in love 
with him ; and that, for the sake of that love, 
she was age. the way for a possible friend- 
ship with them, and so a probellie happiness 
for ‘herself. If the thought crossed his mind 
. that the social position had a great deal to do 

with the matter, it came only as a natural 
result, for Brenda’s snobbishness was. well 
known to Hugh. 

He did not check Hope in her eagerness to 
tespond to Brenda’s apparent kindness, 

* After all, she is a d—d smart woman, and 
knows her world. An amusing woman is 
worth her weight in gold,” Captain Christie 
said to himself as he strangled a yawn and sat 
clown to breakfast one morning in Paris. when 
his marriage was about three weeks’ old. 
Hope had breakfasted hours before, and was 
out with her smart new Parisian maid. (of 
whom she was desperately afraid), keeping 
the appointment with the celebrated dress. 
maker which Hugh had himself arranged the 
ene. day. 

om ad demurred laughingly : 

“More dresses, darling,” she had cried. 
“Why I have.at least a dozen’! ” 

“You ought to have a dozen dozen,” Hugh 
had said, lazily. “Not a rag too many for & 
woman in your position. Besides, you must 
have something from Marthe; it is absolutely 
amperative. T want my wife to be well dressed 
above all things. 

Hope smiled at him, but she felt that it 
Was @ needless expense. She thought of the 
little chat she had had with her father the day 
before her marriage. 

“A thousand a year is not bad for a be- 
ginning, but you wou't find it go very far, my 
fairy,” Sir William had said, thinking ruefully 
how very little way a thousand went with him. 
“You must cut your cloth carefully.. Hugh 
has # good head for business, so I daresay it 
will be ali right.” 

“But we have more than a thousand a year, 
¢ ;” Hope had said. “Remember, Hugh 
hax own money, which is. very nearly as 
mauch a¢ mine.” 





Sir William had shaken his head dubiously. 
“Don’t fancy you will find it as much as 
However, my poppet, 
I only want to warn you against extraya- 
gance,” and then Sir William had laughed, 
“and a nice one I am to talk, am I not—eh, 


so rich as she. To one and all she was hy 
of gentle thought and kindness, and she ». 
sponded to Brenda's overtures of friendship 
with a. warmth and simplicity that ye, 
from her heart, and absolutely sincere, jy 
D i to advise or to 
with, or, maybe, Miss Gray 
would not have succeeded so well; for thing) 
she deceived Hope, she must have b en galiged 
by a woman of the world. And thns Hop 
sowed the seeds of that which, cultivated wd 
reared by Brenda Grant’s jeslous hatn, 
would grow into a ‘harvest, of bitter disappoint. 
ment and sorrow 
SJ 


that, but you may. 


Hope had replied with a lovin 
kiss, and the matter had dropped, but it came 
to her mind in Paris, as Hugh insisted on new 
hats and frocks. 

“My dear,” he had answered to her little 
rotestations, “ you must do this. 
snow best what you must do, and Marthe will 
not trouble you for a twelvemonth at least— 
probably two years!” 

“Go into debt!” Hope said, quickly. She 
ing for these new gowns out 
undred pounds which her 
er. a certain Lady Lascelles, had sent 
her. But Hugh spoke so decisively Hope felt 
she had better not suggest this. 

She returned to London with a tiny little 
cloud on the horizon of her happiness, caused 
by the remembrance of those costly dresses 
and the day when Marthe would require pay- 
ment for them; but she was so young, and life 
was 8o full of new delights, that it was on 
natural this cloud should soon pass. 
deed, in the excitement and pleasure of her 
house and all its appointments Hope speedily 
forgot this first cloud. 

The house was one that belonged to the 
Hampshire estate on a long lease, and Lady 
Hampshire had placed it at her grandchild’s 
disposal, as she never jeft, Blairton, or came to 
London at all nowadays. Hugh found, indeed, 
ope he had done very 
well, on the whole ; for beyond her fortune she 
received considerable additions in the shape of 
gifts or assistances, such as the matter of the 
house, from her many relations; and the pro- 
spect, save, perhaps, for a touch of restraint 
and a little boredom now and then, was very 


The Squire found liis heart go owt more an 
more to his. new steward. 
one but three quiet weeks at Gunnersgate, a 
large, rather ugly country house, with, hor. 
ificent covers, and adjacent to y 
ack of tie best hounds in all the kingdoo. 
hilip, duspite —S insisted on getting 


hey spent not 


horse, demonstrated 
feebleness that he justified all the praise Dr, 
Gunter had bestowed om him as a thorough 
horse 


a man after my own heart,” Mr. 
Dornton cried, heartily, as he clasped hands 
when they both dismounted. “The 
sort of son I'd like to own, by gad!” 

Philip's lips quivered beneath his moustache 
“ And yet,” he th bitterly, to himsli 
“my own father cast me out of his life, and 
turned his hack on me without a secoal 
thought. How curious life is! 
man who knows nothing of me, content and 
eager to accept me on my OWN SsWwry, and 
there was a man. who had cause to know my 
nature well, to see that, at all events in thos- 
days, I was spotless and pure as @ child, who 
cub me off from him, and broke my boyish nea 
with as little regret as though I were a block 
of stone cast down before bim. 

“The exchange is a 
man thought on, bitterly, as he looked after 
the cheery, kind-hearted, kind-spoken. Squire; 
and a memory of a tall, thin form, au ine 
handsome face, rose before him. “The pas 
is dead and buried, Philip Leicester. Let i 
lie, and live for the future, my man, for the 
future, and a}! that it may bring.” 

At the end of his week at Gunnerszu* 
Philip took his departure for Meckrington, the 
Dornton Collieries. Mr. Dom 
him on his amp me for 
the of perso! introducing the young 
mae wig” Bw conf to work with his anl 


ood one,’ tho young 


Hope’s money had been settled on herself, 
but, unfortunately, she had the power to 
reinvest or deal with it as she chose, and tLis 
nick to take advantage of; and 
ad been married more than a 
month the girl had signed away at least a good 
ten thousand of her capital, to be invested in 
some magnificent speculation about which 
Hugh knew everything. 

“We will double this,’ he had said to her, 
as, the necessary papers in his possession, 
Hugh prepared to go and draw out the*money 
and lodge it at his bank, and then, with some 
ite his selfishness and mer- 

was a gentleman), Hugh had 
“ond we will keep all these transac- 
tions to ourselves—eh, my little wife? That” 
is unless, of course, you would like——~”’ 

Hope had interrupted him with one of her 
ready blushes and a tender kiss. 

“ Are we not one?” she said, softly, “ What 
you do is as though I did it myself. You are 
husband; there 1s noone in the world 
can know better what to do for me than 
you, my dearest.” - 

Hugh had: winced at this, . 
moment he had laughed and returned her kiss 


head town of the 


you will get on with them, Philip,” 
the Squire said, somewhat nervously ; ~ ue] 
Lare an awful rough lot!” * 
I shave faced a rougher, 


te rose, and he felé his strength re 
vive as he walked through the grimy town that 
was to be his home for the next six months 4 
least, probably for years, 
He told ‘himself he 


if he succeeded in lis 
should certainly 0 
ed.on bis own individual s!! 
nd he seemed to grow another 
man as he reslised that at last life was aes 
out to him, and a chance lay before him. a 
would work wow, not only for his own 
but for the eake of these two men who w™ 
ending him so truly. 
pleasure to feel he was re 


fail if it depend 


“My poetical little fai 
ing her cheek, and then ’ 
Citywards; and Hope had sat down in her 
pretty little boudoir. and fallen into a happy 
reverie over him and over her happiness, 

Her dream was still so foae'y . ag 
She had not grown accusto to i 
a pled with ‘beautiful 
perpetual sunshine. 


'” he said, pinchs It would be 6 
had driven away 

It would be a2 
that the confideus 
not falsely bort, 
in deed and in truth, the honest, 
upright man they thought—a 
the yee bestowed on him, an 


fitted for 
J cathy their 
thoughts, and bat! in 
There was not a jarring note, not @ shadow 
to cloud or darken her ecstasy. The flowers 
that were peeping up, coaxed into being by the 
spring light and warmth, were not more inno- 
cently happy and content: than Hope in this the 
commencement of her young life. She felt that 
she was so richly blessed 
give out of her bounty to others, who were-not 


urally enough, that 
es attending Lil, 


ad imagined, nati ns 
here would be great: difficulties attend” 
but he speedily found that his imagine 
icturing these dif 
squire’s annour emeD 
as his sole all 
ved with much 
rom those whom I 





, She must, perforee, | entire representative was recei 





apparent satisfaction f: 
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— 
most concerned ; but Philip had learned much 
in bis wanderings, and he,saw at once that he 
was likely to find his path beset with barricrs 
raised up by spite, jealousy, and dislike, and 
that his duty to his friend and his employer 
would be rendered a doubly difficult task in 
ysequence. 
“However, he kept his misgivings to himself, 
and, to the Squire’s delight, entered most 
fully and in the most business-like way into 
every matter connected with his future career, 
impressing the oe most favourably with 
his quick brain and shrewd common sense. 

Mr. Dornton himself lodged the young man 
in the house set apart for him. 

“jt’s a doleful look-out, nothing but 
chimneys, coal dust, and soot. You will grow 
shades darker, I believe, Philip, after you 
have been here six months. You must get 
away from Meckrington on every possible 
oceasion. Strange as it may seem, the coun- 
try about three miles off is simply lovely, and 
when you get into Loamshire you know for 
yourself you are in a garden of beauty and 
freshness. You must promise me to ride out 
of the smoke and dust as often as you can. 
There are all sorts of places worth seeing. 
Blairton is - about four miles off—the 
place where old Hampshire lived, poor oid 
soul. I fancy the Countess is there still. She 
isa great friend of mine, and as good a woman 
asever breathed. By-the-way, of course, Car- 
rothers married her daughter Sybil—a lovel 
creature, I remember. I suppose Gunter’s 
special pet—his fairy, as he calls her, must be 
pretty, too. The Sherwoods were all famed 
for their beauty and their sweetness of dispo- 
sition—rare ~ifts to come together, eh, Philip, 
my lad?” 

“Gifts which I am sure Miss Car——Mrs. 
Cat, I mean, inherits,” Philip said, hur- 


His eyes had gone over the town and all its 
grime to the particular spot where the Squire 
aid Blairton stood. He knew it well by name, 
and by hearing Hope speak of the beautiful 
old place, and he derived a sort of pleasure in 
feeling that he was so near to it. It was 
almost like a link between them. He promised 
himself that’ his first holiday should be to ride 
over towards Blairton and see it for himself. 

“You want a housekeeper of some sort,” 
the Squire said, as he went all over the house, 
and noted what was lacking for comfort and 
for en “or else you will starve your- 
self to death, I expect.” Shaw is the woman 
‘0 help us in this. By-and-by, I sup- 
pose,” the old gentleman added, “you will 
taking unto yourself a wife, eh? What do you 
say, never marry? Pooh! pooh! You are 
uch too good-looking a chap for that. Why, 
you will be married by force one of these days, 


{ warn you!” 
Philip laughed and coloured a little; his 
handsome face and picturesque i 


ring 
Vanity was wanting 
altogether, and woman, as 
we have said, until the time he met Hope, 
and was wooed unconsciously to higher 
thoughts of the sex throngh her sweetness, 
_ no charm for him. Even the thoughts 
¢ had for Hope possessed no actual form or 
as shape. 

e lived in his mind as something fragra 
and beautiful — something that” none = 
ra nae to cast out ° his bitter, cynical 
thoughts and look on life with a different gaze, 
asking that was associated with all that 

: pure and good in his nature—an influence, 
no an individuality. He had received her 
iecmmnits, as she had promised, but he let them 
4¢ in his portmanteau. He had no need of a 
Co to recall her face, and he hesitated to 
A othe Ts gaze on her, and perhaps conjecture 
yack as that he such things. 

2 her wedding-day he had sent down to 
Thickthorn 4 betkes of the rarest flowers he 


troubled him but little. 
in his composition 


Se choose; and beneath the lid he had put 


or with no written word of any sort, 
i ope had sent him a letter of pretty 
uks from Paris, which he kept with her 
t letter and her photographs. 


Mr. Dornton took his departure at length, 
when he had thoroughly satistied himself that 
he had done all be could to make the Jad 
comfortable, and Philip went with him to the 
station and wrung his hand warmly at part- 
ing. 

“T thank you, sir, from the bottom of my 
heart for all your goodness tome. I only hope 
I may prove myself worthy of it. I shall do 
my best to deserve the trust you have bestowed 
upon me!” 

“And you will succeed. You will succeed, 
my lad, I know. Take care of yourself, and 
don’t work too-gad! I feel like a brute leav- 
ing you in this grimy place. You must come 
to Gunrersgate if you want air, and, remember, 
write to me very often, and——” 

And then the train started, and Philip was 
left alone on the platform, with a smile on his 
lips, and a feeling of almost affection in his 
heart for the than just gone. 

“The past is buried,” he said to himself, as 
he walked through the streets, where he was 
eyed curiously by the rough-mannered, grimely 
garbed inhabitants. “I will try and forget ail 
my father’s cruel injustice ; my—my mother’s 
shame, my lost inheritance. Yes, I will forget. 
I must!” he reared his noble head proudly, 
“To remember is to destroy myself, and 
though I have lost so much, yet J have not 
lost all. Men there are who still hold me 
honest and honourable. By Heaven’s help I 
will prove te them they do not hold me so in 
vain! The future is my own; my future shal! 
triumph over the past!” 

(To be continued next week.) 


This story commenced in No. 2,049. Back 
numbers can be obtained through all News- 
agenis. 








OLD RECIPES 


A powder to prevent baldness: Powder your 
head with powdered ey seed, three nights 
every year, and the hair will never fall off. 

To quicken the growth of hair: Dip the 

of your comb every morning in the 
expressed juice of nettles, and comb the hair 
the wrong way. It will surprisingly quicken 
the growth of the hair. . 

A fluid to make the hair grow: Take the 
tops of hemp as soon as that plant begins to 
appear above ground, and infuse them twenty- 
four hours in water. Dip the teeth of the 
comb in this fluid, and it will certainly quicken 
the growth of the hair. 

To change the colour of the hair: First, 
wash your head with spring water, then dip 
your comb in oil of tartar, and comb yourself 
in the sun; repeat this operation three times 
a day, and at the end of eight days at most, 
the hair will turn black. 

To make hair grow black, though any 
colour: Take a little aqua fortis, put therein a 
groat or sixpence, as to the quantity of the 
aforesaid water, then set both to dissolve before 
the fire, then dip a small sponge in the said 
water, and wet your beard or hair therewith ; 
but touch not the skin. 


aE 


A Hvum»ine Birn’s Nest.—Have you ever 
seen a humming bird’s nest? This dainty 
achievement of bird-craft is about as big as a 
large walnut, constructed. almost entirely of 
some soft woolly substance woven togethe: 
with marvellous skill, deftly concaved mside 
to form a warm, downy shelter for the tiny 
brood. Fastened upon the lichened cleft of a 
twig, the outside of this minute structure is 
completely covered with fragments of gray- 
green lichen pasted on some mar- 
vellous adherent possessed by the bird builder. 
Thus protected, it so strongly resembles the 
twig on which it is placed that only a very 
sharp eye can detect it as other than part of 
the tree. A brood of young humming birds 
esconced in their wee, moss-covered house 
would be a sight worth going a long distance 
to see. 








Where Electricity Failed 


A young lady named Lucy Ann Weasenham, 
living in Third Terrace, Hope Street, Grimsby, 
was ordered by a doctor to have slight electric 
shocks daily with a view to cure her of 
anemia, weakness, and St. Vitus’s Dance. 
The treatment failed to cure, but Chas. 
Forde’s Bile Beans, which were then. tried, 
succeeded. To a “Grimsby Gazette” re- 
porter Miss Weasenham said :-—“‘ Anemia so 
reduced me and robbed me of strength that 
I could not lft a cup! St. Vitus’s Dance 
followed, and I was in a shocking plight. It 
was all due to excessive weakness, and when 
the electric treatment failed we turned as a 
last hope to Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans. A 
course of this wonderful vegetable preparation 
brought renewed life to me. The anemia 
left me, and as my nerves were strengthened 
the convulsive movement of my limbs ceased 
My appetite improved, my strength returned, 


and in a few months I was once more restored 


to health.” Bile Beans are a certain cure 
for anemia, debility, indigestion, “summer 
end fag,” loss of appetite, all female ailments, 
constipation, piles, and headache. Of alf 
chemists at one shilling and three-half-pence 


or two and nine, or post free from the Bile 


Bean . Manufacturing Co., 119, London Wall, 
E.C., upon receipt of prices. Avoid all imita- 
tions. 








Gems 


Yow cannot tell by the size of the tree how 
the apples will taste. 

I'se aim of art is the expression of pictorial 
heauty by the aid of physical beauty. 

A man’s troubles react on the women who 
are about him, even to his aches and pains. 

Ir way Thackeray who said, “Learn to ad- 
mire rightly, the great pleasure of life is ip 
that.” 

One of the greatest arts in life, and one of 
the most neglected is that of finding happiness 
in little things. 

I Have sped much land and sea, and mingled 
with much people, but never yet could find a 
spot unsunned by human kindness, 

PracricaL wisdom consists in saying the 
obvious thing at the right time. True courage 
consists in doing the obvious thing th an emer- 
gency. 

Tae pleasures of vice are often real, but 
they are commonly transient, and they leave 
legacies of suffering, weakness, or care behind 


them. The nobler pleasures for the most 
part grow and strengthen with advancing 
years. It is in the long forecast of life that the 


superiority of virtue, as an element of happi- 
ness, becomes most apparent. 








A VILLANELLE 


When she I love so well is near, 
Smiling on me with bright blue eyes, 
There is no winter in my year. 
I laugh at pain, I know not fear, 
And“far away all sorrow flies 
When she I love so well is near. 
Though flow’rets fade and skies are drear, 
Though in bare boughs the cold wind sighs, 
There is no winter in my year, 
The skylark’s joyous notes 1 hear, 
Rising in song to clouc less skies, 
When she Llove so well is near, 
So rosy-red her cheeks appear, 
And in her gaze such brightness Ties, 
There is no winter in my year. 
I see not frost-bound rill or more, 
I make no moan when summer dies: 
When she J love so well is near, 





There is no winter in my year! 
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CHAPTER Xt. 
HE next day was the first of Sep- 
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the Squire and his guest sallied 
forth with their guns, followed 
by a couple of keepers, and the 
same number of dogs. 

“T might have asked young Stuart to come 
‘with us tf I had thought of it,” observed thx 
good-natured Squire. But Marchant shook 
his head rather doubtfully at the suggestion. 

“If I were you, Squire, I would have. as 
little to do with that young man as possible,” 
he said, confidentially. “I met him yester- 
day, when F was out with Miss Charlton, and, 
¢o tell the truth, I don’t like the look of him 
at all.” 

“Eh—what?” demanded the Squire, stop 
ping short. “Pooh, pooh! my dear Fulke, 
young Stuart is all right, and a deuced good- 
looking fellow he is into the bargain.” 

But in spite of semi-defence of the 
young man, coucerning whom he himself had 
sét afloat a good deal of gossip, the Squire was 
nut uninfluenced by an opinion which coin- 
cided so nearly with his own, and he mentally 
resolved not to invite young Stuart to the 
Manor again. 

Sport was good, the birds were plentiful, 
though shy; and the Squire was in high good 
humour when, more than once, he enjoyed the 
exquisite delight of “wiping his neighbour s 
eye!” 

Perhaps his triumph would not have been so 
qreat if he could have seen the smile that 
flitted for a moment over the officer's lip. 
Captain Marchant was as clever a shot as he 
was a diplomatist; but his aim vow was to 
secure the goodwill of the Squire, ani he 
availed himself of every opportunity which he 
fancied might help him to the attainment of 
his object. 

At about three o'clock the Squire had had 
enough of sport. He was not quite so young 
as he used to be, and got tired more easily ; 
sé he and one of the keepers went home, and 
jt thus happened that about an hour and a 
half later Marchant set out for the Manor 
alone. 

He chose the way that led past, the back of 
the Cedars, but if he hoped to gain any in- 
formation from those turrets and chimneys he 
was mistaken, for a grim silence lay over both 
the house and the grounds, and there was not 
a vestige of humanity visible. 

His way now naturally led him through the 
coppice, and he had not proceeded far before 
he was brought to a pause by the sound of a 
girl's laugh—a clear rippling of gay music 
that he instantly recognised as Edith’s. 

As a matter of fact, she and Claud were 
seated together on the same fallen tree trunk 
that had before accommodated them; and, 
unfortunately, their backs were to the advane- 
ing pedestrian, so they had no idea they were 
being watched. * 

A muttered curse escaped.the officer's Lips, 
for, even though he could not see his face, he 
knew quite well who the young girl's com- 
panion was, and he was quite near enough to 
observe that Stuart's arm was round Edith’s 
waist, and her head was resting against his 
shoulder. 

This was worse—-far worse than Marchant 
had suspected or even feared. At the most, 
he imagined a flirtation might have gone on 
between the two young people; but now he 
had evidence of something far more serious 
than a mere flirtation—for his’ knowledge of 
¥:dith’s character, though slight, was still suffi- 
cient to comvince him that she was the last 
girl in the world to permit familiarities from a 
man who was not her accepted lover. 

For a few minutes he stood hesitating. 
Should he go forward, and by disturbing the 
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| young lovers, show 
covered their seccret, 


that he had dis- 
or should he hasten to 


tember, and early in the morning | Ne ror the Squire with the news of what he 


ad seen? 

He decided to do neither. He would pursue 
his way to the Manor without letting Claud 
or Edith suspect his new found knowledge, 
and he would keep a silent tongue in his head 
until he had found out something about this 
young Stuart. After that, he would be in a 
better position to mature his plans—for he was 
by no means inclined to give up the young 
beiress, for whose sake he had come down to 
Crowthorne, and whose fortune he counted on 
for setting him once move on his legs—as the 
saying goes. 

[ruth to tell, Captain Fulke ‘Marehant’s 
position just then was not altogether an en- 
viable one. He was deeply in debt—as he had 
been ever left. college!—but now 





since he lett 
tradespeople were growing unpleasantly press- 
ing for their money, and the Jews had per- 
emptorily refused to discount his bills, even 
when ke offered them at the rate of 
two hundred per cent ! 

Society was not quite so fond of throwing 
open its door to him as it had once been, and 
invitations and friends were perceptibly fewer 
—even his old schoolfeilows were beginning to 
look shy at him, Gn€ his army comrades made 
no scruple of cutting him dead whenever they 
chanced to meet him. 

All this was extremely disagreeable, and 
Marchant had decided that the only way to 
alter it was by a rich marriage. No one knew 
better than himself that the world will swallow 
any p'll, provided it be richly gilded, and he 
determined that if he could once more put him- 
sélf straight, he would desert that “narrow 
way which leadeth to destruction,” and become 
a respected and respectable member of society. 

Full of these virtuous resolutions, he had 
cast about in his own mind in search of an 
heiress, and the only one who seemed in every 
way eligible was the daughter of his father’s 
old friend, Squire Charlton. Accordingly he 
had come dowu to Urowthorne with the anti- 
cipation ef an easy victory over the unsophis- 
ticated country girl, and to be thus met with 
disappointment at the outset was, to say the 
least, discouraging. 

However, as we have said before, Captain 
Fulke Marchant was not given to underesti- 
mating his own abilities, and he consoled nim- 
self with the reflection that a little rivalry 
would add piquancy to his wooing, and pre- 
serve it from:being the tame affair he had ex- 
pected. 

He met Edith at dinner, and was quick to 
observe that she was in better spirits than she 
had been yesterday evening. The reason of 
this was not far to seek. She had met Claud, 
and his tender words and protests of affection 
had driven from her mind the disagreeable im- 
pressions his mother’s appearance had sug- 
gested, and at the same time lightened the 
weight of her secret engagement. 

She left the drawing-room rather early, and 
the Squire was-net long in following her ex- 
ample, for his unusual amount of exercise 
had made him sleepy, and as Captain Mar- 
chant begged him not to sit up on his account, 
he felt himself fujly absolved from the duty 
of enfertaining bis guest until the latter chose 
to retire. 

The officer first went to the ¢moking-room, 
but it was rather hot and close there, so he 
sauntered out into the grounds, and—as if 
drawn by an irresistible spell—took the direc- 
tion of the Cedars. 

ti was a lovely moonlight night, odorous 
with the breath of the drowsy, dew-weighted 
flowers ; every tree, every loaf, every blade of 
grass, was invested with a new beauty by 
the pure white sheen of the moonbeams; and 


, 


interest 





+ 








even Marchant, cold and hardened man of the 


world as he was, found himself paying an jy 
voluntary tribute of admiration to the mage 
of the scene. 

“Tt’s a shame to be in bed and asleep 5, 
such a night as this,” he said to himself 
lighting another cigar. “ Besides, the Squire's 
after-dinner port is rather heavy, and a wa'k 
will do me good.” 

As he left the park the clock sirick twelys 
and it is needless to say he met no one during 
his nocturnal rambles, although one or two 
far-off shots seemed to give evidence that 
poachers were abroad, im spite of the vigilance 
of the keepers. 

Marchant’s first intention was simply to 
watk towards the Cedars, but as he ap. 
proached it and Gaught through the tres 
the glimmer of lights in one or two of the 
windows the tempiation to push his investiga 
tions farther was too strong to be overcome, 
and he went up to the little gate throug’ 
which Claud and his mother had disappeared 
the previous day, and cautiously tried to »pen 
it 





It was locked, and resisted all his efforts: 
but, in no wise daunted, he scaled the wal! a 
little lower down, and then found himself in 
the grounds themselves. 

His intention was to look in through the 
windows, provided the shutters were no! fas 
tened, in the hope of obtaining a view of Mr 
Stuart without the disguise of cloak and rei 
The more he thought of her the more certai: 
he felt that he had seen her before, and tho 
more anxious was he either to gain some know 
ledge of her identity, or to set his doubts at 
rest without delay. 

His hopes, however, were doomed to disap 
pointment, for the lights he had seen came 
from the upper windows ; the lower ones were 
all in darkness, and a complete silence reigned 
over the house. 

“ After all, I've come on a fool's errand,’ 
he muttered to himself, as ‘he retreated, but a 
few seconds later he a'tered his opinion, for a 
door-—it was at the back of the house, be it 
remembered—opened softly and cautiously. 
and the figure of Stuart clearly outlined in the 
moonlight stood in the porch. 

Luckily for him Marchant had already 
gained the shadow of a clump of lau 
bushes, whose dense foliage shielded him 
from observation; otherwise, he must have 
been detected, for Stuart was gazing round 
as if to assure himself that there were no tres 
passers about. 

Apparently satisfied on this point he went 
inside, but came back after a very little time 
bearing on his shoulder a peculiariy-shaped 
box of some polished wood. Its dimensions 
might have been rather more than three fre 
by ome, and judging from the manner in whic) 
Stnart carried it, its contents were heavy 

Marchant started violertly as he saw _ 
and a cold perspiration broke out on his 
brow. The box had every appearance of 4 
little child's coffin ! 

Following Claud came the figure of 4 
woman wrapped in a large, loose cloak, an 
with a wide black veil round her head wie 
totally concealed her face. 

Marchant easily recognised her as Mr 
Stuart, but, strangely enough, the stoop that 
had so disfigured her the day before was now 
quite gone, and she held herself easi'y an? 
gracefully erect, though she walked in * 
wavering, uncertain manner that strucs om 
as peculiar. } 

As we have before mentioned, a shrubbery 
of trees surrounded the Cedars, both in fron: 
and at the rear of the house. Claud pre 
ceeded towards the densest part of the back 

lantation, and then, with a sigh of re mt, 
eposited his burden on the ground, while 
companion produced from under her voum 
nous drapery a dark lantern, which she 54 
brought with her from the house. e 

Marchant, keeping always in the shadow 0 
the trees—and wondering what would be ™ 
result if he should be discovered——coatry® 
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within earshot, and if is needless to say, he 
strained every nerve in the endeavour not to 
jose & syllable of what they might say. 

But talking seetned less their purpose than 
doing, for Claud took up a — that was 
jing near, and, by the light of the lantern— 
for of course the moonlight did not penetrate 
through the thick woven branches of the trees 
—began digging a deep hole, the woman watch- 
in Fim for a long time without speaking. 

For more than an hour he worked in silence, 
then he paused a moment, and wiped his brow 
with his handkerchief. 

“Jt is hot work,” he said, “and it’ makes 

I shan’t' be sorry when the 


“Finished!” echoed his companion, with a 
jow wail. “ Will it ever be finished? Will the 
end of all this shame and horror and misery 
ever come? Great Heavens! I see now that 
the punishment of sin is eternal!” 

“Hush, hush!” he returned, soothingly ; 
“after all, things rary be even worse.” 

“Yes; for I might be deprived of your affec- 
tion, and that is all I have to depend on now. 
What brought that wretched man down here 
yesterday? Is the world so narrow that he 
must choose this, out of every other spot, to 
come to?” 

“He will not be here very long ; his invita- 
tion is only for a fortnight, so Edith told me 
this afternoon, and no harm is done yet, for 
he did not recognise you, although you so 
pearly betrayed yourself by your behaviour.” 

“JT could not help it,” she said, humbly. 
“I was so frightened I did not know what to 
do. The consciousness of his presence brought 
back everything, and utterly unnerved me. 
They say ‘a guilty conscience needs no accuser,’ 
and I am sure it is true.” 

Stuart did not reply, but returned to his 
work, and ere long he had dug a hole which 
seemed to be deep enough for his purpose ; 
then, with his companion’s help, he lowered 
the box into the place prepared for it and 
began rapidly shovelling Back the earth until 
the hole was full. The spare soil he put into 
& wheelbarrow, and after this he relaid one 
long sod of turf which he had carefully taken 
up before beginning his task, and after stamp- 
ing on it to render it as flat as possible, he 
dragged a few stray brambles over it, and his 
work was complete. 

“There!” he said, “I think we may defy 
ietection now. It will take a sharp eye to 
discover that the grass has been tampered 
with. Take up your lantern, Nona, and let 
. set back into the house as soon as pos- 


She obeyed, hiding the lantern as before, 
under her cloak. During all this time the veil 
had still been round her head, and Marchant 
therefore had not been permitted one glance 
at her face, 

Stuart shouldered his spade, and was just 
on the point of going, when, as luck would 
have it, the officer was seized with a vehement 
desire to sneeze, and in endeavouring to pre- 
vent himself from indulging in this luxury, 
gave vent to a curious compound sort of noise, 
which had the instant effect of making Claud 
pause, 

“Huiloa! What was that?” he exclaimed, 
aloud ; then he put down his spade, and went 
loldly forward amongst the bushes, groping 
with his hands, and ined that the spy 
supposing there was one—should not escape. 

Marchant, absolutely held his breath, for the 
young man’s garments brushed against his 
own as he passed him, 

Discovery seemed inevitable; and what 
excuse could he make for his presence there at 
that hour of the night, or, to put it more 
correctly, the morning ? 

_ te debated within himself whether he 
should not take to his heels and ran away; 
ne then came the reflection that Claud was 
; ~ younger and, probably, swifter than him- 
self, and, therefore, his chance of escape 
would De lessened. 
ue officer was not an over-scrupulous man, 
wt he had etill some of the instincts of a 





nee gan and one geo all revolted 
against being caught in the very act of playing 
the eavendrop otal spy. as obit 

A. sudden i seized him. He would climb 
the tree beside which he was standing, and | 
remain perdu amongst the branches until the 
younger man had satisfied himself he was the 
victim of a delusion. 

Claud was now prosecuting his search at the 
other end of the strubbery, and Marchant 
fancied he might achieve his object before he 
came back. 

Fortune favoured him. The tree was easy 
enough to climb, and the officer's old gym 
nastic training stood him in good stead. 

Presently Claud passed siienbats the very 
tree where his enemy was hidden, and “Mar- 
chant heard him say : 

“It must have been fancy, or, perhaps, an 
< shrieking. At any rate, there is no one 

ere,” 





CHAPTER XIL. 

Captain Marchant walked home in a very 
perturbed state of mind. Not only was he 
mystified by the strange proceedings he had 
witnessed, but he had also made a discovery, 
and he was debating within himself whether 
he should make it public, or whether he should 
only use it so far as it furthered bis own private | 
interests. 

“T can’t betray them to justice,” he mut- 
tered, as he reviewed the pros and cons of the 
case. “J am not a Bayard, it is true; but, 
hang it all, I’m not a Judas either! The only 
thing is that Edith Charlton must be un- 
deceived in her Claud Stuart and his precious 
mother, and that with as little delay as pos- 
sible. It would be no benefit to me, pecuniary 
or otherwise, to turn informer, and get the | 
Squire, who is a justice of the peace, to make | 
out a warrant for the woman’s apprehension. | 
No; I won't do it!” | 

| 





But, in spite of his repugnance, it is by no 
means certain that he would have kept bis 
virtuous resolution if, by breaking it, any 
advantage would have accrued to himself. 

It was a rule of his to keep his fingers clean | 
if he could; that is to say, he was not wicked 
for the mere sake of wickedness. Nevertheless, 
when it was proved to him that by sullying | 
his hands he was enabled to benefit the person | 
he loved most in the world—to wit, himself— | 
he was philosopher enough to put aside his | 
scruples and console himself with the reflec- | 
tion that, no matter how dirty one's hands 
might be, it was always possible to wash them | 
afterwards ! 

He was still vacillating as to his course of 
action when he came down to breakfast the 
next morning, and it struck him that Edith 
looked as if she had had as disturbed a night 
as himself. 

“Haven't you slept well, Miss Chariton?’ 
he asked her, as he took the cup of coffee she 
had just poured out. 

She started, and looked confused. 

“Well, no—not altogether. I have had bad 
@reams, and I can’t get rid of the remem- 
brance.” 


“You must know my little girl is very 
su itious, Fulke,” said the Squire, jocu- 
larly. “She puts faith in signs and wonders, 
ghosts and goblins, and such old wives’ tales.” 

“ Don't S unkind, daddy!” exclaimed 
Edith, trying to laugh. “I don’t believe in 
ghosts—at least-—-” she stopped, for her 
memory had gone back to that day at the 
Cedars when she had seen a woman's face in 
the looking-glass, and the recollection made 
her shudder even now. 

“Ah!” said the officer, lifting his finger, 
archly, as he observed her hesitation. “ You 
can’t honestly say you don’t believe in the 
supernatural. Did you see a spirit last night?” 

“No!” Edith rejoined, with an effort to 
speak playfully; “but a raven came and 
perched on my window-sill this morn:ng, and 
that, as everyone knows. is an omen of evil. 
However, I’m not so much upset by it as not 
to be able to eat my breakfast.” 





| prise. 


“If Ll had the control of fates, no evil should 
ever come near you,’ said the officer, softly; 
but Edith either did not hear, or did not 
choose to answer this compliment, for she em 

loyed herself busily in breaking the shell of 
™ egg, which she did in a slower and more 
methodical manner than was c 
the hunger she had avowed. 

“Well, Fulke,” said the Squire, pausing in 
his occupation of demolishing buttered toast, 
“how many brace of birds do you intend 
bagging to-day?” 

* None—if you will excuse me!” 

“What!” cried the host, in disgusted sur 
“Tired of sport already?” 

“ Not tired of sport, Squire; but I had a 
batch of betters by this morning’s post—one 
from my lerryer—ano it will take me till after 


nsistent with 


| luncheon tame to answer them.” 


“Ah! those confounded lawyers. What an 
unmitigated. nuisance they are!” observed tho 
Squire, sympathetically often think that 
if L were king and possessed absolute power, 
I would make the first use of it in abolishing 
every man Jack of them!” 

Marchant laughed at 
speech, and added: 

“T hope my absence won't prevent your en- 
joying a good day's sport, Sauire.”’ 

“Oh, I shall drive as far as the Dingley 
Preserves, and shan’t be back till dinner time 
I must depute to Edith the task of entertain- 
ing you during my absence.” 

Truth to tell, Edith did not seam too well 
pleased with the commission, and Marchant, 
who was well skilled in reading the human 
face, said quickly. 

“T shan’t be able to inflict a great deal of 
my society on Miss Charlton, I fear, though, 
in order to enjoy so much pleasure, I would 
fain let business take care of itself.” 

Accordingly he went to the library directly 
after breakfast, and wrote a few letters; but 
no sooner had he seen the Squire drive off, 
than he made his appearance in the morning 
room, where Edith was busy arranging soma 
flowers she had just brought in from the con- 
servatory. 

She made a pretty picture, inher whits 
eambric dress, bending over the dainty blos- 
soms, while Monk stood at her side, gravely 
watching her, and reminding her of his 
presence every now and again by affectionately 
licking her hand. 

“T hope I don’t disturb you, Miss Charlton,” 
said Marchant, carefully closing the door after 
him and coming to her side. “I want to have 
a little confidential talk with you, and the 
present seems such a good opportunity that it 
would be a pity not to take advantage of it.” 

“A confidential talk with me!” echoed the 
young girl, a little coldly. “I, really— 

“Am at a loss to imagine what it can be 
about! Is that what you were going to say, 
Miss Charlton?” put in the officer, interrupt 
ing her. “ Well, it is not a matter of very 
great importance, perhaps, and yet it behoves 
me to speak to you concerning it. The fact is, 
I want to say a word of warning with re- 
gard to thase people at the Cedars—Stuarts, 
as they call themselves, though the name is a 
false one.” 

He had no need to complain of inattention. 
The flowers dropped, one by one, from Edith’s 
hand, ard she turned round and faced him, 
growing alternately red and pale with emotion. 

“What do you mean,’ sir, by making such 
an assertion?” she exclaimed, haughtily, after 
&@ moment’s pause, “Mr. Stuart is my friend— 
my father’s friend, and I will not allow anyono 
to s @ word against him!” 

Marchant put on an expression of mild sur- 
prise. i 

“Indeed, Miss Charlton, I had no intention 
of offending you. On the contrary, I am 
speaking in your interest, and because you are 
a friend of the Stuarts. Knowing what I 
know, I should fail in my duty to you and the 
Squire, as my host and hostess, if I neglected 
to impart it.” if ae 

His quiet, judicial tone brought Edith to @ 
remembrance of the mistake she was commit- 
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ting in thus epenly showing her anger. With 
an effort she controlled herself. 
“ All the same, Captain Marchant, I should 
sem noé hearing anything about Mr. 
tart.” 


“ As you will, Miss Charlton,” returned the 
officer, indifferently. “You leave me no alter- 
native but te go ge, te to the Squire.” 

He was turning to leave the room, when 
Edith caught him by the sleeve. Whatever 
he knew it would be better that he should 
communicate it to her rather than to her father. 
Aware, as she was, of some my hanging 
around Claud, it struck her that ps after 
all she might be doing her lover a service by 
jearning the extent of Captain Marchant’s 
knowledge of his affairs, for then she would 
be in a position to warn him against any pos- 
sible consequences. 

“Pardon my brusqueness, Captain, Mar- 
chant, I spoke without thinking. It will be 
better for you to tell me your suspicions, 
rather than tell my father, who is hasty and 
somewhat given to jumping to contlusions.” 

The officer could not help smiling at this 
description, which certainly applied quite as 
forcibly to Edith herself as to the Squire. 

“Why do you say that Mr. Stuart has no 
right to the name by which he calls himself?” 

“Because I know it for a fact. As for the 
lady he terms his mother——” Marchant broke 
into a scornful langh. “ Why, she is somewhat 
younger than himself, so I don’t know how he 
maanages to reconcile the anachronism.” 

“Younger than himself!” Edith repeated 
the statement in bewilderment, hardly, indeed, 

ising what is meant. “ Younger 
himself! You mean to say she is not his 
mother!” 

“No more than you are mine. She is a 
poms married woman who has left her hus- 

and and her home. She is no more related 
to Claud Stuart than I am! ” 

There was something in this assertion that 
carried assurance with it. Marchant boldly 
met the young girl’s gaze as he made it, and 
poor Edith found her heart sinking like lead 
in her bosom. 

“ How do you know this?” she faltered, in 
a tremulous voice, that hardly rose above a 
whisper; while she pressed her left hand 
forcibly against her heart. 

“Because,” he rejoined, calmly, “as it 
happens, I once knew the lady well. Her 
husband was an old friend of my own.” 

“But you did not recognise her when we 
met her the day before yesterday?” 

“Nos; if you remember, she wore a cloak 
and veil that put recognition out of the ques- 
tion, although her dress was sufficiently 
strange as to raise a suspicion that it must be 
intended as a disguise.” 

This was so far true that the same idea had 
already struck Edith. But even yet she would 
not give up faith in her lover. 

“Then have you seen her since?” 

“T saw her again last night. I chanced to 
walk as far as the Cedars, because it was such 
a fine night; and both she and her lover were 
in the garden. I did not need to see her face. 
t heard her voice, and that was sufficient.” 

“Her lover!” Edith echoed, faintly. “Her 
lover !:” 

“TI repeat—her lover. You must pardon 
my speaking of these things to you, Miss 
Charlton. Believe me, it is with the greatest 
reluctance that I do so, but my duty leaves 
me no alternative. This lady—her name is 
Nona Vansittart—eloped with this young 
man, and it was fear of pursuit and her hus- 
band’s vengeance that made them select such 
an out-of-the-way place as the Cedars for their 
retreat!” 

Marchant spoke in a grave voice, instinct 
with regret, and there was nothing either in 
his tone or expression that hinted he was not 
perfectly sincere. 

He came a step nearer and lowered his voice 
to a key still more subdued. 

“Miss Charlton, shall I tell you Why I have 
wag this risk of shocking your delicacy, in- 


stead of going straight to your father? It 
was, then, because, on my return home from 
shooting yesterday, I chanced to see you and 
Mr. Stuart—for so we may continue to call 
him—together in the plantation, and I thought 
that, perhaps, you would prefer to keep the 
Squire in ignorance. Have I done wrong?” 

There was such delicate sympathy, such 
dee — implied by his manner that Edith 
ce d only feel grateful for his consideration, 
though she grew crimson with shame at the 
extent of his knewledge. 

“ You have done right, quite right,” she mur- 
mured ; then she burst into a storm of tears, 
and, throwing herself on a couch, seemed to 
forget, for a few minutes, that she was not 
alone. 

Captain Marchant hesitated, took a step for- 
ward, then left the apartment, conscious that 
when she regained self-control she would be 
ashamed of having been betrayed into such an 
expression of feeling before him. 

He judged her rightly; and amid all the 
chaos of her conflicting emotions she could only 
feel that he had acted with every delicacy in 
the part circumstances had forced him to adopt 
towards her. 

* But I will not believe it. I refuse to believe 
that Claud is so false!” she exclaimed yehe- 
mently, springing up from the couch, and be- 
gaune to pace the room with quick, excited 
ootsteps. “Captain Marchant is deceived. 
He must be——” ’ 

Bat even as she spoke these words, there 
came to her the remembrance of many thing: 
that the officer’s revelations explained. The 
face in the glass, anJ the promise Olaud had 
exacted from her not to speak of it; the 
strange seclusion iz which he and his reputed 
mother lived ; the fact that the latter abso- 
lutely refused to see visitors of any descrip- 
tion; the young man’s own avoidance of 
society ;. and the allusions that, on the morn- 
ing of the picnic to King’s Royal, had been 
wrung from him regarding some secret sin, 
whose nature he did not divulge. Yes, ali this 
tended to confirm Captain Marchant’s story, 
and the pees girl was driven almost distracted 
as she thought over it. 

Her miserable reverie was interrupted by a 
knock at the door, and a note was pushed 
underneath, which proved to be from Mar- 
chant. 

“Will you let me advise you?” it said. 
“Believe me, I will do so to the best of my 
ability, and imagine myself, for the moment, 
your elder brother. Of course I am aware that 
what I have told you must be a very sad blow 
to your friendship for Mr. Stuart, and it is 
likely enough that you are inclined to doubt 
red story and still continue to put faith in 
im. 

“Will you put my, words to the test by 
simply writing to him and, without meution- 
ing my name, asking him if the lady who is 
at the Cedars is really his mother, and whether 
she is not, as a matter of fact, a youn 
woman who, for motives that you nee 
not enter into, conceals her identity under a 
false character. . 

“A personal interview between you and Mr. 
Stuart could not be otherwise than painful, 
and a letter will answer the equally 
well.—Believe me, yours in smeerity and 
friendship. ,.. M.” 

The advice was good and reasonable. Ldith 
determined to take it, and, acting on the im- 
pulse of the moment, sat down to the desk 
and began a lebdter. 

But writing it was difficult. To pvt into 
actual] shape the dreadful charge brought 
against Claud was more than her strength 
was equal to, and she finally tore the leiwer 
into fragments and flung it into the waste- 
paper basket. 

No, she could uot write: she must see him 
and implore ‘him, for the sake of the love he 
had told her he bore her, to speak the truth— 





to answer the accusation brought against him 
by Marchant if he could. 


—, 
ne, 


Ah, that “if!” How much it meant—yig 
a terrible alternative it inferred! 

Hardly knowing what she was doing, an 
quite careless of what people might say « 
think of her visit, Edith put on her hat ‘ay 
cloak and set forth for the Cedars. 


CHAPTER XII. 

But before she had e far Edith agaiy 
changed her mind. She felt that, until Ma. 
chant’s words were disproved, it would be in, 
possible for her to enter the door of a hous 
whose roof sheltered the woman called by the 
officer Nona Vansittart. — 

She paused to consider, and at tha 
moment a little hoy—one of the children in 
her Sunday class~-came whistling alony 
on the 6ther side of the hedge, and suppliei 
her with a messenger. $ 

She called him, and told him to run to th 
Cedars with a note, which he was to give into 
no other hands than those of Mr. Stuart. 

Then she tore a leaf from her pocket-book, 
and scribbled on it, m French, a request thai 
Claud would come to her at_once, in the plan- 
tation—at their old tryst. 

The boy took the note and looked doubtful, 
scratching his head by way of expressing his 

abarrassment. 
on What is the matter?” asked Edith, im- 
patiently, seeing something was amiss “ Wou't 
you take my note for me?” 

“Why, you see, Miss, the Cedars be a funny 
place, it be. All sorts of queer things are dove 
there, and people do say as how no god 
comes of going near it.” et 

“Nonsense!” cried the girl. “ Besides, it 
is broad daylight, so you have surely nothing 
to fear. Look here,” she held up a shilling, 
“this is for you if you do as I tell you. ‘ 

The sight of the silver overcame the youth- 
ful rustic’s scruples, and he promised to exe 
cute the commission with as little delay 1 
possible. In token of which he set off as fis 
as his legs could carry him. 

Edith, meanwhile, went to the trysting 
place, and she had not to wait very long before 
Claud arrived, panting and breathless with the 
haste he had made. 

“My darling!” he said, advancing wth 
arms outsffetched ; then, as he saw her face, 
his own changed, and his arms fell nervously 
at his side. “Edith, what is it?” 

The girl controlled herself by a great effort, 
but her lips were very white, and trembled 
piteously. Aa 

“I want to ask you a question,” she said, 
clasping her two hands together across her 
‘heart, “and I implore you to answer it truth- 
fully.” ° 

“Have I ever given you reason to suppose 
that I am capable of telling you a lie?” be 
returned, but with more melancholy than ‘anger 
in his voice. 

She paid no attention to the question. 

“When you told me you loved me, and 
begged me to keep our engagement secret, I 
promised I would do so,” she went on, gather- 
ing firmness as she proceeded. “ You inferred 
then that there was some mystery which ren- 
dered this secrecy on my part necessary, You 
did not tell me what that mystery was.’ 

“Because I could not,”: he answered, 
eagerly. “Jf it had concerned myself alone I 
should have done so, but this was not the cas. 
It involved another person more than myself. 

“ And that person was a woman?” 

He started violently and grew still paler, 
but he answered quietly : ‘ 

“Yes; that person is a woman.” 

“ And she lives with you atthe Cedars, and 
is called your mother?’ ’ 

“Good Heavens! Edith, how did you know 
this?” 

“Never mind how I knew it. It is true, ® 
it not?” 

He bowed his head, and did not reply. In 
deed, he seemed rendered speechless by sur 
prise and agitation. 





Edith’s heart, in which some shred of hop? 
b had still lingered, sank lower and lower. 
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“T am answered,” she said, turning away. 
She hesitated, and took from her dress a ring 
ie had given her only yesterday, and which, 
afraid to wear openly, she had attached to a 
gold chain and suspended round her meck. 

“Take it,” she said, “and let me try and 
forget that you and I have ever met.” 

He pushed it aside with so much uncon- 
scious violence that it fell from her hand and 
rolled amongst the leaves at her feet. Neither 
atiempted to pick it up. 

“Edith!” Claud exclaimed, “surely you 
cannot mean to leave me thus? Surely your 
love will stand the test of doubt better than 
this?” 

“The test of doubt it might stand, but not 
that of certainty.” 

“But you have no such certainty. At the 
most your suspicions are only suspicions.” 

“Still, they are eonfirmed by your refusal 
to set them at rest. Can you assure me that 





“Or that one drop of your blood flows in 
her veins?” , 

Again he shook his head, and groaning 
deeply, leant against a tree as if for support. 

“Then what am I to believe?” cried Kdith, 
passionately. “ How is ib possible that I can 
trust you any longer?” 

“If you loved me as truly as I love you, 
you would trust me—fully, entirely!” 

For a moment Edith hesitated. Heaven 
knew how she did love him—how her very 
soul went out to him even now. But how 
could she ignore the evidence of her own 
senses? If he were indeed innocent, why did 
he a so, and put an end to this miserable 


“When a woman gives her plighted word to 
aman, as I gave mine to you, she has a right 
to expect, if not full confidence, at least a 
measure of openness,” she said, with a certain 
womanly dignity that. contrasted strangely 
with her girlish ap . “This, at your 
request, 1 consented to dispense with; but it 
seems to me the time has now come when, if 
our relations with each other are to continue, 
I have no alternative but to demand it.” 

“T acknowledge the justice of your reason‘ 
ing,” he returned, sadly, and yet with some 
— at the tone she was assuming; so 
widely different to his former experience of 
the coquettish, in uent little beauty, 
who, had charmed away his heart before he 
was aoe of it. ze ne . 

“And yet you-will not satisfy my request!” 
she exclsinnsd. cen 

“I have already teld you that in honour I 
cannot.” 

“It is enough!” Edith said, hastily. “I 
understand yeur motive—but you should haye 
—— of it before you asked me to be your 
wife. 

“T did think of it!” he exclaimed. “‘You 
would pity me if you knew how hardly I 
strove to conquer my love. Alas! my geso- 
7 wes re weeks and it conquered me!” 

she made @ quick, d. ivi: with 
her hands, and ek that coaeid Veta er 
that someone was advancing from the direction 
of Crowthorne. 12 als 

It was Captain Marchant, who had dis- 
covered her absence from the Manor, and had 
thereupon come out with the intention of 
meeting ther. : ’ 

He stopped as he saw her: companion; but 
Claud did not notice him, for his’ head was 
sunk on his breast, and he’ seemed to have 
yielded himself to the very abandonment of 
despair. 

Edith cast one look at him, .then went for- 
ware and met the officer, who, seeing how 
deadiy pale she was, offered his arm, which 
she took, and together they walked back in 
silence to the Manor. ' 

For some time Claud did not move. So 
utterly dumbfounded was hey the sudden- 
ness of the blow which had fallen upon him 
that be did not even ask himself from whom 


Edith had learht Nona Vansittart’s presence | 
at the Cedars. 

_ Presently he stood upright, and the little 
ring, er. amongst the leaves, struck his 
eye. He picked it up, and, walking with rapid 
footsteps to the brook which intersected the 
plantation a little higher up, threw it in the 
water with a gesture full of passionate despair. 
The circles it made as it fell widened and 
widened indefinitely, and for a few seconds 
Claud watched them, smiling bitterly the 
while. 

“It-is like one sinful aetion--the conse- 
quences are: unending,” he muttered, as he 
turned away. 

a. * ” “ 

The next morning Squire Charlton and 
Fulke “Marchant hanced to’ be caught in the 
rain as they were walking past the Cedars, 
on their way to some preserves hajf a mile 
further on. fhe weather had been dull, but 
it had not looked likely for rain, and the un- 
expected storm found the two sportsmen quite 
unprepared. 

“We shall be wet to the skin if we don’t 
take shelter somewhere,” grimly observed the 
Squire, to whom the prospect certainly did not 
commend itself: “ Ve bad better go inside 
the Cedars and ask Stuart to let us stay till 
the storm is past—it is only a shower.” 

“Couldn’t we take shelter under the trees?” 
queried his companion. ‘As you say, it won't 
be for long.” ' 

But the Squire, who was not without a con 
siderable amount of curiosity regarding the 
domestic arrangements of the Cedars, insisted 
on knocking at the door, and Marchant had 
no option but to follow him. 

Their sumimons was replied to by the same 
sour-faced domestic who had admitted Edith 
and her father, on the occasion of their first 
visit; but instead of unbarring the door she 
thrust her head out of dn upper window and 
sharply demanded to know their business. 

“We want to see Mr. Stuart, my good 
woman,” replied the Squire, considerably taken 
aback at this singular greeting. “We were 
going to ask him for shelter until the rain 
leaves off.” 

“As to shelter, the porch ll keep the rain 
off, and as to Mr. Stuart, he’s gone away, so 
there’s not much chance of your seeing him.” 

“Gone away?” repeated the Squire and 
Marchant in a breath. “When did he go?” 

“T don’t see that that’s any business of 
yours,” replied the woman, with an uncompli- 
mentary sniff. “But, if ye want to know, he 
went away by the first train this morning.” 

“And his mother—Mrs, Stuart?” It was 
the Captain who spoke. 

“She went away with him” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the Squire. “% This 
is very extraordinary. My good woman, when 
do you think they are likely to return?” 

“I’m sure J don’t know,” responded the 

“good woman,” whose civility did not im- 
prove on acquaintance. “ And if I did know I 
shouldn’t tell you.” 
_ With that she shut the window, as an inti- 
mation that the conversation was at au end, 
wy the Squire looked at his companion in 
helpless bewilderment. 

“What can be the meaning of this sudden 
flight?” he asked, and the officer shrugged his 
shoulders and made an expressive gesture with 
his hands 

“T am not surprised,” he said, quietly. “It 
is only in keeping ‘with the general mystery 
surrounding the Cedars and its tenants.” 

The mystery was destined to continue 4 
mystery, for the days went by, and still the 
shutters were shut and the doors were barred. 

It is true the furniture remained intact, and 
the servants still inhabited the house, but 
the Stuarts had disappeared as completely as 
if they had never been. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


It is now time to return to Rosalind, whom 
we leftstanding by the pool, after Sir Ken- 





neth had departed. 


She waited until he was well on his way, 
then she gathered her cloak well about: her, 
and started quickly in the opposite direction, 
with the intention of reaching a station she 
knew to be about a mile distant. 

Then she decided she would take a ticket, 
and go to some far-off country place, where 
she could stay quietly for a few weeks, and 
give herself time to recover the nervous strain 
she had been enduring ever since she and Sir 
Kenneth first met. 

She would not think of him. She tried to 
dismiss him from her mind, and concentrate 
all her attention on the future—the future 
which stretched before her in a dim, colour 
less vista of lonely years, haunted by an 
eternal regret! ‘ : 

As yet she had made no plans concerning 
what she would do or where she would live. 
Her horizon had been bounded by her mar- 
riage and the consummation of her ven- 
geance; beyond it she had not looked. 

It now hehoved her to think of it, for her 
stock of money was very smali—some ten or 
eleven pounds, which she had saved out of the 
salary given her by Squire Charlton—and she 
had only herself to depend upon. 

The latter consideration—indeed, the former 
as well—would have troubled her very little 
if, she had felt that sense of triumphant 
elation which she had promised herself as the 
result of ruining Sir Kenneth’s happiness. 
“A life for a life, a tooth for a tooth”—this 
had been her text, and now that she had car- 
ried it to the bitter end she was. only con- 
scious of the misery she had so ruthlessly 
wrought, and Sir Kenneth’s expression of 
‘deep, pained melancholy as he bade her fare- 
well haunted her with a cruel persistency that 
she felt almost as a reproach. 

No, there was very little triumph in her 
sensations. If she had, indeed, avenged 
Maraquita’s death it had been at the sacrifice 
of her own peace of mind, as well as the deso 
lation of her own life. 

“Tt is natural that I should feel depressed 
now, and unable to form any definite plans,” 
she said to herself, as she drew the soaked 
garments closer around her, and shivered with 
the chill of the drizzling rain. “ Even happy 
people could hardly mg A their good spirits 
on such an evening as this.” 

The weather was indeed miserable, and the 
shadows of twilight were beginning to close 
in over the misty landscape. Rosalind had 
neither eaten nor drunk during the livelong 
day, and a sense of exhaustion stole over her. 

She felt she would not be able to reach the 
station unless, in the meantime, she refreshed 
herself with a little food. The sight of a 
small wayside public-house, bearing the siga 
of the “ Magpie,” and with lights glimmering 
redly through the short crimson blind, was 
very welcome to her just then, although, at 
any other time, she would have hesitated 
before entering an inn, badly as she might 
have needed its ree nappy & s 

The landlady looked at her with a curiosity 
that speedily changed to pity. The beautifal 
white face was tragic with a depth of misery 
that would have touched the hardest heart, 
and the drenched clothes clinging round the 
tall slender figure appealed at once to . the 
good woman’s housewifely instincts. 

“Get you a cup of tea? Why, of course, 
of course!” she exclaimed, bustiing into. the 
kitchen, where a bright fire was glowing. 
“Come in here, and dry yourself! It's more 
comfortable like than the parlour, . where 
there’s no fire. Ye see, it’s too early to bogin 
fires yet, being, as one may say, only the fag 
end of the summer.” 

Rosalind followed her, and sank wearily into 
a Windsor arm-chair, which Mrs. Biggs had 
drawn up close to the fender. ‘he rest was 
very grateful to her—-until aow she bad hardly 
known bow tired she was. 

“Take. your things off!” said the landlady, 
and the girl mechanically obeyed, Mrs. Biggs 


watching her. with an undisguised curiosity, . 





that was partially gratified by the sight .of 
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the wedding-ring on her finger. “So you are 
married!” So oa, in a tone of —_—S 

Rosalind started and coloured, but instead 
of replying, reiterated her request for a cup 
of tea, and the landlady bustlingly put the 
kettle on the fire. 

“Well, well!” she observed, ‘ your husband 
must be fine and anxious about you—out, all 
alone, such an evening as this! Where may 
you have come from?” 

“From Aston,” rejoined the girl, briefly ; 
then, before Mrs. Biggs had time to ask her 
any more questions, she added, hastily,— 

‘Can you bring me the newspaper ’—to- 
day's or yesterday's, I don’t mind which.” 

he paper was brought, and soon afterwards 
tea was ready ; but even after she had partaken 
of it Rosalind felt too thoroughly exhausted to 
push on to the station, so she decided to stay 
at the “ Magpie” until the morning, and then 
resume her journey. 

Meanwhile she tried to prevent herself from 
dwelling on her own affairs by an assiduous 
attention to the newspaper, but what she read 
she could not afterwards have told, for it made 
uo impression on her tired brain—except one 
advertisement, which she decided to answer. 
It ran thus— 

“A widow and daughter living in a small 
country house would be glad to receive a lady 
as der. Terms very moderate. Address, 
M. 8., Weir Cottage, , Devonshire.” 
. * « 


Four days later Rosalind found herself in- 
side a cumbersome vehicle, forming a com- 

romise between a coach and an omnibus, on 

er way to Weir Cottage. She had spent six 
hours in the train, and the rest of her jour- 
ney had to be completed by road, for Weir 
Cottage was in such a lonely and hilly part of 
the country that no railway ran within ten 
miles of it, 

This was an advantage, so far as Rosalind 
was concerned, What she longed for was per- 
fect rest, uninterrupted quiet, by whose aid 
she might recover her wonted strength of mind 
and tranquillity, and these seemed promised 
her by the letter she had received from the 
mistress of the cottage—Mrs. Selwin, who as- 
sured her that she should be free to go and 
come as she liked, and that the only thing she 


* feared was that the lady would find her cot- 


e too solitary. 

t was a pretty little house, lying down in a 
cleft of the hill, and with a tiny stream whose 
fern-fringed banks made a picture in them- 
selves trickling eye the ground. The 
walls, porch, even the chimneys, were covered 
with climbing roses, whose prime was now 
past. 

A few blossoms still Hngered, however, 
breathing out a faint perfume, and in the prim, 
box-edged gon. dohiias and asters were 
flourishing bravely. 

The sea was about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, and the glorious colour of the water, 
contrasting with the varied tints of the cliffs, 
now purple with heather, amongst which a 
few sheep peacefully browsed, formed a lovely 
background to the fower-wreathed little cot- 
tage. 

‘he widow herself, a quiet, unpretentious 

sort of personage, and her daughter, who was 
a pretty, brown-eyed girl of eighteen, made a 
favourable impression on Rosalind, and their 
welcome was kind and courteous. 
_ That they were simple-minded, unsuspect- 
ing people was proved by the fact that they 
had been content to accept a week’s rent in 
advance in lieu of references, and they asked 
no questions concerning her antecedents, 
taking her for what she represented herself— 
@ young married woman who had come into 
the country for change of air. 

Rosalind called herself Mrs. Hawtrey. To 
have assumed her husband’s title would have 
been distinctly embarrassing; but it would 
have been contrary to hab denned intention 
if she had retained her own maiden name, as 
she was more than once tempted to do. 

She had a bed-room and sitting-room to 
herself; but, as a rule, she took her meals 





with Mrs, Selwin and her daughter, who were 
both charmed with their new lodger. 

And, indeed, more worldly-wise people than 
themselves would have found it hard to resist 
the charms of Rosalind’s beauty and quiet, 
high-bred manners. 

She was one of those women who seem 
born to command love, as well as respect and 
admitation—a very queen amongst women. 

The first few days passed quietly enough. 
No visitors came to disturb the even routine 
of life at Weir Cottage, and Rosalind sought 
to forget her troubles in long, lonely walks 
amongst the hills and on the sea coast. 

Her thoughts often went back to Edith— 
sweet, loving Edith, who would think her old 
friend so ungrateful for not writing to her. 

“But I cannot write to her,” Rosalind said 
to herself. “I cannot tell her the motives of 
my action, and not knowing them, she will 
only think me treacherous and wicked. Well; 
perhaps it is better so; it will make her re- 
gret me the less.” 

The only incident that broke the monotony 
of the first week was an advertisement in the 
“Agony” column of a morning newspaper, 
which chanced to catch Rosalind’s eye. 

“Tf the lady who parted from he? husband 
on the —th August at Aston, in Kent, will 
communicate with the undersigned, pecuniary 
arrangements will be made for her advan 
tage.’ 

hen followed the address of Sir Kenneth’s 
solicitors, Rosalind. immediately wrote a re- 
ply, absolutely refusing to accept a farthing 
of the baronet’s money, and this letter she 

ot_Mrs. Selwin to enclose to a friend in 
a so that it should have the London 
postmark and lead the solicitors to believe she 
was still in the metropolis, 

One evening she chanced to be out a little 
later than usaal. She had walked along the 
chifs and then had descended to the beach 
below, and was wandering slowly along, lost 
iu thought and unobservant of how near the 
water was to her feet. 

Her reverie was disturbed by a man’s voice, 
and, looking up, she saw before her a tall, 
fair, gentlemanly-looking man, singularl 
handsome, so far as features went, but wit 
the marks of dissipation stamped in unmis- 
takable characters on his face. 

“Pardon me,” he said, raising his hat; 
“may I remind you that we are having spring 
tides now, and it,is getting near the time for 
high water? If you look ahead you will see 
that the sands are already covered, and you 
cannot pass the next point.” 

Rosalind glanced on in front, and was 
startled to see that what he said was true. 
The water was indeed lapping the face of the 
cliff, and the fact that she was now standing 
on dry beach was due to the rocks receding 
just here, rather far into the land. 

Looking back she saw that the sands she 
had so lately traversed were now also sub- 
merged, and it was with considerable alarm 
that she said : 

“Is the water deep as yet? Do you think 
I can wade through it?” 

* There is no necessity for you to do so if 
you will accept my gui ance up the cliff,” he 
said, courteously. ‘As you see, the path is 
rather steep, but it is by no means inaccessible, 
and I am well accustomed to it. Will you 
allow me to offer you my arm?” 

* you,” she returned, hesitating a 
little. To accept a stranger’s escort was not 
altogether pleasing to her, but circumstances 
left her no alternative. 


Besides, the gentleman evidently meant to |’ 


be kind, and she owed him thanks for giving 
her the timely warning, and thus saving her 
from a serious fright, if nothing worse. 

She finally took his arm, and, with his help, 
climbed up the cliffs, the ascent of which was 
certainly difficult, if not dangerous. 

In fact, she doubted whether, without his 
assistance, she would have been able to accom- 
plish it. 

When they reached the top she withdrew 
her arm and again thanked him, but in a man- 





—= 


ner implying dismissal. Her compan 
however, not so easily shaken off. 

“TI am going this way,” he said, pointing 
the direction in which she had turned. « Wis 
you not let me have the pleasure of eseorn, 

ou until our roads diverge? It is poi, 
te, and the place is lonely.” git. 

“T am not nervous,” she returned: bn; he 
declined to take the hint, and continued wa); 
ing by her side and talking casually of {),, 
scenery in a manner that was so quietly »; 
spectful as to disarm, resentment at his ye, 
sistence. But, though Rosalind endured i, 
remarks, she made her own responses as brief 
as possible. 
we You are a stranger here, I presume!” 

8 


ion Was, 


“Ah! then I have the advantage of yo, 
for I have lived at Weir since my boyhood 

* Indeed !” ead 

“And know every inch of the country {9 
miles round. That, of course, goes withoy: 
saying.” 

No reply. 

“ Are you,” he went on, tentatively, aft 
pause of a few moments, “are you stayin, 
the village of Weir, may Task?” ~~ 


“Vy, 


y 
ub 


es. 
The gentleman looked rather baffled. Fy 

dently his companion was bent on keeping hic 
own counsel. 

But he was a persistent man, and tle 
interest. he had felt when his eyes first fel] os 
that lovely, sorrowful face increased with 
each moment. 

“T hope you contemplate a long stay /” 

“I cannot tell. My plans are uncertain, 
Rosalind responded, a little haughtily, av 
she was poe glad when, a few minutes late: 
they reached a point where she had to turn uf 
from the cliff in the direction of Mrs. Selwin's 
cot “T will wish you good evening, sir.” 

" evening.” e wed low, and 
added, quickly, “ Allow me to give you my 
name. It is Pierce Vansittart, of Wer 
Castle.” 





CHAPTER XV. 

When Rosalind got back to the cottage, and 
during tea, told her adventure, Mrs. Selww 
and her mf ter exchanged glances at th 
mention of Mr. Vansittaris’ name and looked 
a little uncomfortable. 

“Who and what is this gentleman?!” asked 
Rosalind, upon whom these glances had not 
been lost. 

“Well,” responded Mrs. Selwin, slowly, 
“he does not bear a particularly good chara- 
ter in the neighbourhood. He is a gentleman 
of old family, and ought to be respected, 
but——” 

The pause was significant. 

“ Weir Castle is that grand old place whoss 
turrets I have seen from the North Road!’ 
added Rosalind, less for the sake of continuing 
the subject than for that of saying something, 
for it was occasionally difficult to find a topic 
of conversation which the widow cared to 


join. 

“Yes. It used to be a fine old place, but i! 
has gone to wreck and ruin lately. People do 
say its mortgaged, but I don’t know how true 


—' 











ZAIl Women: Girls 


who value their complexion, and who 
like to keep it fresh, clear, and beauti- 
fnl, should use PERMOLLINE s0AP. 
It keeps the most delicate skin 
free from pimples, roughness, biack- 
heads, and eruptions, and you should 
give it a trial. Mothers should wash 
babies with it ae it is most beneficial. 
Permolline Soap is supplied by chem- 
ists at One Shilling per Tablet, or 
sample will be sent post free for 1d., by 
Cherub Soap Co., Ltd., Bootie 
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that may be. It belongs to Mr. Vansittart’s 


a then he'is married?” 

“Yes; but his wife has run away from 
him.” Mrs. Selwin sighed and shook her 
head, while she carefully gathered up the 
ecumbs on her lap, and put them into the slop 
basin. “Ah, dear, dear! There was sad work 
a Weir Castle. It's a story one will never 
know the rights of, and if the poor lady was 
driven to do wrong, why, there are many ex- 
cuses to be urged for her. She was one of the 
highest. epir:ted, and prettiest’ creatures for 
miles round, but always ready to help the 
poor, and to speak a good word for everybody, 
and, in spite of her affliction, we often used 
te see her driving about in her little low pony 
-acriage. 

i er affliction ! What do you mean?” 

“The poor lady was blind, not blind from 
her birth, but through some accident that no 
one knows i fv about. She was quite 
young, too, and that made it all the sadder.” 

“Poor thing!” murmured Rosalind, sym- 
pathetically, and interested in Mrs. Selwin’s 
dyselosure 

“Ab.” added the widow, “you may well 
sty that, Mrs. Hawtrey, for, in my opinion, 
she was always more sinned against than sin- 
ning, nob but what she was passionate and 
high-tempered, too. Perhaps, if she had been 
iess 80, she and her husband would have got on 
better; but one pulled one way, and the other 
pulled the other, so you could not expect much 
peace in the home.” 

“Had they no children?” 

“None of their own. But a nephew of Mrs. 
Vansittart’s lived with them, a little boy 
named Noel, who was her brother’s only son, 
and who, if he had lived to the age of twenty- 
oe, would have inherited a lot of money, and 
an estate. But the poor child died—was 
poisoned.” 

“How dreadful!” exclaimed the listener, 
who had followed the story with keen atten- 
tion. “Accidentally, of course?” 

Mrs. Selwin shook her head dubiously. 

‘Well, opinions differ on that point. Some 
say one thing, and some say another. Any- 
how, it was Mrs. Vansittart who gave him the 
poison, and, you see, under the terms of her 
brother’s will, Mrs. Wansittart took all the 
child’s property. 

“It took place in this way.. The boy was ill 
with searlet fever, and would have no one 
near him but his aunt, although a nurse was 
sent down from a hospital in London, on pur- 
pose to attend to him. The night the accident 
happened the nurse was asleep in the dressing- 
toom, and Mrs. Vansittart poured out the 
child's medicine and gave it to him. 

“Everyone blames her for doing this, be- 
canse of her blindness ; but you must know she 
was very sensitive on the score of her affliction, 
and no one ever made allusion to it in her 
resence. She would not aiiow-anyone to lead 
er, and she used to go about the house feeling 
her way, quite as if she had her eyesight ; and, 
indeed, she was so quick and delicate with her 
fingers that if you saw her walking along you 
would not have guessed the truth. Well, in- 
stead of giving the child his medicine, she 
gave him some carbolie acid, which the poor 
little thing must have swallowed at one gulp, 
and, of course, he died. 

., There was an inquest held, and a verdict of 

Accidental death’ brought in; but ugly 
Tumours arose—no one knew how—to the 
effect that Mrs. Vansittart had a lover, who 
was badly in want of money, and that she had 
made the mistake purposely, in order to be 
able to give it him. 

‘ I, for one, never believed these tales, but 
‘here are & good many people who do, and it 
's quite true that shortly afterwards a young 
— was seen hovering about the Castle, and 
: © finally eloped with him. ‘That was in the 
sires and though Mr. Vansittart has spent 
* ‘ot of time and a lot of money in making in- 


quities, he has never yet 
where she hag gone “ been able to find out 





“People wonder why he does not apply for 


a divorce ; but it is likely enough he does not 
care for the * pany of the thing, or, some 
folks say, he'll never Jet her get free from him 
because she’s rich, and he has made ducks and 
drakes of his property. 

“ But, there!” added Mrs. Selwin, rising, 
“I’m sure, Mrs. Hawtrey, you don’t want to 
be bothered any more with Mr. Vansittart and 
his affairs. I expect you've had enough of 
him for one while. Come, Janet, clear the 
tea things away while I brush up the hearth,” 
a command that Janet hastened to obey. 

Rosalind had been interested in the story, 


but not sufficiently so to feel anything but | 


anger when, the next day, as she was going 
for her usual walk, she met Mr. Vansittart, 
who sto her and asked if she had re- 
covered from the fright of the previous after 
noon. 

She answered rather icily that there had 
been no question of fright, and bowing, would 
have passed on had he not prevented her. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Hawtrey,” she starte 
at this mention of her name, “I learn that 
you are staying at Weir Cottage. 


no shops about from which you can obtain 
books. Will you allow me to remedy this dis- 
advantage? have a very fair library at the 
Castle, and I shall be delighted if you will give 


me the pleasure of lending you any volume you | 


may care to have.” 

“You are very good,” Rosalind answered, 
with a slight stare of well-bred surprise, “ but 
I really have no claim on your kindness!” 

“The kindness will be on your side,’ he 
interrupted, eagerly. 

“ And,” she continued, without heeding the 
interpolation, “I was about to add that I have 
no desire to make one.” 

He seemed rather taken aback by this un- 
compromising refusal. 

“T am afraid,” he said, “my offer has not 
been received in the spirit I meant it. Have 
I offended you, Mrs. Hawtrey? Believe me, 
I had no intention of doing so.” 

“Certainly. I take that for granted, and 
will wish you good morning.” 

She passed on, and he stood gazing after 
her, considerably discomfited by the repulse. 

“A haughty beauty!” he muttered, watch 
ing the tall, “svelte” form, whose gracious 
lines were fully revealed by the perfect sim- 
plicity of the tight-fitting black gown. 
* Luckily for me, I am not easily discouraged. 
We shall meet again, my dear Lady Disdain!” 

And he kept his word, very greatly to Rosa- 
lind’s annoyance, for every day, no matter how 
much she might vary her walks, or at what 
time she might start, she was sure to meet 
him. It seemed as if he set some watch on 
the cottage, and was thus kept constantly in- 
formed of her movements. 

Sometimes he stopped her, and spoke a few 
words regarding the fineness of the morning, 
or the beauty of the scenery, but more often 
he contented himself simply with a bow and 
@ long look. 

Even- at the little village church, whither 
the young wife went every Sunday, she was 
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} It must be | 
very dull for you there, especially as there are | 


not free from this species of pursuit, for there, 
in the big, square red-curtained pew belong- 
ing to the Castle, sat Mr. Vansittart, and his 
devotions seemed to consist solely of a grave 
study of Rosalind’s profile. 

“(Mr. Vansittart has reformed, I suppose,’ 
drily observed Mrs. Selwin, as they were 
walking home after service. “ Anyhow, it’s a 
good long time since I have seen him at church, 
until this morning. The Vicar won't know 
what to make of it.” 

“ Everybody in church was looking at him,” 
added pretty Janet, who herself looked as 
fresh as a spring violet, or a pat of golden 
country butter, in her dove-coloured cashmere 
dress—essentially a “Sunday” dress, for all 
the week it reposed peacefully in a long 
drawer, neatly folded in silver paper, with 


| sprigs of lavender on the top. “ He's a hand 


some man, Shere’s no denying it.” 


“ Handsome is as handsome does!” quoted 


| Mrs. Selwin, sharply; and Jamet duly re- 


buked by tne tone in which the sententious 
proverb was uttered, meekly remained silent 
until they reached the cottage, over which a 
Sabbath silence reigned, for it was the rule to 
have cold dinner on Sundays, so as to. cause 
less work, and the principle of “rest” was so 
rigidly enforced, that even the cocks and hens 
seemed affected by it, and carried on their 
squabblings in a subdued cackle. 
‘Rosalind at once retired to her room. 
was upset in no ordinary degree by this fresh 
evidence of Mr. Vansittart’s interest in her, 


She 


| and as she seemed quite unable to make him 


understand how utterly repugnant it was to 
her, the only alternative left was to quit the 
neighbourhood. 

To do this required an effort, for she had 
found in Weir Cottage that peace and _isola- 
tion which she had so ardently desired, and 
although she already felt much calmer than 
| when she came, she would have liked to 
remain another four or five weeks before start- 
ing forth into the world, and beginning to 
work afresh. 

However, with a sigh, she acknowledged 
that, owing to Mr. Vansittart, this could not 
be. She was growing afraid of the man. He 
was so quietly persistent, his fair handsome 
face was so expressive of determination, and 
his admiration for herself so undisguised, that 
she almost trembled when she thought of it 

“ And this is the kind of persecution I shall 
always to liable to!” she said to herself, bit- 
terly, as she turned her wedding-ring ound 
and round her slim finger. “A wedded wife 
with no husband to protect her! Such, men 
are apt to consider fair game for their pers 
cutions !” 

That the fault was her own did not ma! 
the fact anv the less disagreeable--perhaps, 
indeed, added to it. 

She finally came to the conclusion that sh: 
would go the next day to the nearest town— 
which was some ten miles distant—and put 
her name down at a governess’s agency, of 
which she had heard Mrs. Selwin speak. If, 
by any means, she conid obtain a situation 
that would suit her in Devonshire, she pre- 
ferred staying there, only it must be at a dis- 
tance from Weir Castle. 

Accordingly she consulted with her land 
lady, who told her she thought a neighbouring 
farmer, who always drove into M om i 
Monday, would give her a seat in his dug 
cart, and the farmer being found willing, she 
drove with him to M——- the next morning. 

She went to the agency, but her visit was 
rather discouraging, for she number of people 
who wanted to obtain situations was largely 
in excess of those who had them to offer. 
There was nothing on the books at all likely 
to suit her, so she paid her fee, and put her 
name down, and was just about leaving, when 
the person who kept the agency—a middle- 
aged spinster of vinegary aspect and sharp 
manners—glanced up curiously. 

“I beg pardon, did you say Birs. Hawtrey ?” 

“Fee: 

“You are a widow, then, I presume?” 

Rosalind hesitated; and then, for the first 








time, she saw the difficulty she was in. The 
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ruddy colour flushed into her cheeks and her 
eyes fell. 

“No,’ she returned, in a very low voice. 
“T am not a widow; but my husband is— 
away.” 

“H’m!” suspiciously. “ By that EF suppose 
you mean you are separated from him?” 

The young, wife bowed her head without 
replying. 

‘I’m afraid, ma’am,” said the spinster, 
with a severe lengthening of her upper lip, 
“T can’t undertake your business. Yow see, 
1 have my own good name to think of, and 
never having had to do with anything but 
respectable people—-—-” 

Rosalind did not bear the conclusion of her 
sentence, for with tingling cheeks and crim- 
soned brow she had rushed wildly out of the 
shop, and began walking swiftly along the 
pavement, hardly conscious in her agitation 
where she was going to. 

She was brought to a sudden standstill by 
the sight of a gentleman strolling idly along 
on the other side of the road. 

His back was towards her, but there was 
no mistaking that tall, athletic figure, the 
swinging, easy walk, the close-cut curls of dark 
hadr. 

Tt was Sir Kenneth Hawtrey. 


(Zo be continued next week.) 


’ 


(This story commenced in No. 2051. Back 
numbers can be obtained through all News- 
agents.) 








r “ 
A SLEEPLESS NIGHT 
Suort Srory. 

A shocking experience of a hair-raising order 
was endured by Philetus Dorion, the oyster- 
man, and thus he narrated the nerve-trying 
events :—~ 

“Some years ago two acquaintances and my- 
self started in @ small boat on a fishing ex- 
cursion to Keyport. I don’t know what sort 
of fishing ground it is at present, but at the 
time of which I speak there were fish in 
abundance to be caught there. 

“We made « successful run from the metro- 


just as the shades of evening were gathering 
around, and at once began to look about for 
an abiding place during the night, as it was 
our intention to make for the fishing grounds 
early on the following morning. 

“There was but one house on the beach, 
and that was an unpretentious fisherman’s 
hut; and, having made our boat safe, toward 
this humble domicile we took our way, and I 
at once knocked for admittance. 

‘The door was opened by a man of most 
forbidding appearance. He was almost a giant 
in size. His face was swarthy, weather-beaten, 
and seamed by ugly scars, and his black hair 
hung in targled masses around his broad 
shoulders, 

“*Can we have a bed for the night?’ I 
asked. 

“He looked searchingly at our small party, 
aad then replied, in a gruff voite— 





“*T suppose I can give you a place to sleep, | 
if you are willing to put wp with such accom- | 
modations as L-can afford, but you won't. find | 
any luxuries in this shanty. Come in, and I | 
will. do the best 1 can for you.’ 

“ Accordingly we entered and seated our- 
selves on an old sea-chest, the furniture con- 
sisting only of a pine table and a couple of 
oak gtools. A fishing-net lambered one corner 
of the room, and oars, boathooks, and other 
implements used by fishermen were scattered 
around in varions places, 

“*T s’pose you are hungry?’ he continued, 
when we were seated. 

“We intimated that we were. 

“*Well,’ he went on, ‘I can ive you 
some pretty good fried bacon and eggs, and 
that’s about the best.I can do for you.’ 

“ Accordingly he proceeded to prepare sup- 
perfor us, and farnished us with a repast. to 
which we did ample justice. 





——= 


“The meal was discussed in silence, and | two hours I lay listening to the loud snop; 
after it was over our host said, with a hideous / of my fellow-voyagers on the other side 4 
attempt at a smile— 3 the partition. Nature asserted herself thet 

“*Y don’t have many visitors here, and I | however, and I fell inte an unquiet sleep,” 
s’pose I shouldn’t have had you if you could “I must have slept some hours, goin rs 
have found any other place. Folks ain’t gener- | one unpleasant dream to another, until Hi lat 
ally very much pleased either with my appear-} I awoke from a horrid nightinare in which 
ance or my accommodations ; but I can assure | I thought our host was astride of my Pesary 
you of one thing, which is that those who | holding a knife at my throat. ° 
lodge with me generally oe: soundly enough.’| “A eold perspiration stood upon my b 

“The latter portion of this speech sent 4 and every nerve was unstrung. It w: a 
thrill of horror.through my frame. I couldn’t | less to think of going to sleep m is a 
help feeling that it had a sinister meaning. | was on the point of arising from ar t 4 I 
However, I tried to dismiss every feeling of | myself, when suddenly a strange oonad inn 
suspicion, and argued myself into the belief at} the adjoining room struck my ear. [| ae 
last that 1 wronged our host greatly in thus} euch a sound es-that yan ata oat 
judging nim. sire drawn across a whetstone—the sound of 

Tt was about nine o'clock when we decided | yy ning a knife 
to retire, and, taking up a lantern, the fisher-|  « rembiing with terser, 1 etcee ; 
man led the way into the only other apart-| ¢om bed. and placing m Acts ot tt — 
ment which the cabin contained. This was a ed fearfull pars. ‘ vai : ~ eyhole, 
large room, which had been divided into two Fiorror! Thera wat aur las dhncpvaiee 
ba pag ee ic os Ee long, formidable knife by the light of a In 

4 I have ~ nm ae mate Serg oe oe tern. His features wore a look of stern 1 
and one on the other side of that partition. 3 abt” ashe 
I've got a partner who is away just now. ey ge Peel = knife oa pe a - 
When he’s home he sleeps in this bed, and Ij 5 >." 4) ta : il ] mallow A 
use the other. You are the largest man of the} |. peng w A & grim smile stole across his 
party,’ he continued, looking at me with a cp gee that previous to retiring | 
prim smile, ‘and you'd better take this bed], 4 ea onibhy thes UE ae ah noe a 
and let your two friends occupy the other. As bulke thi & h  ~ bl y room = 
for me, T ain’t over particular, and I'l) bunk y a | that was movable, so that the 
on the floor of the cabin. ‘This is the best I ioe alta body must at least awaken in 
can do for you. Good-night!’ and in another a a shay pence nerd * 
moment he was gong. } . ee , 4 y 

“ Again the eld f. Ring of dovbt and distrust discharged this idea at once, however. I 
took possession of me, -bnt I did not impart | @rgued that any attempt. to arouse then 
my suspicions to my companions for fear that would precipitate matters at once. They 
they might prove to be ill-grounded, in which would ‘be stupid from sleep and almost help- 
case I should have become the laughing-stock | less, while here was a giant armed with « 
of the party. formidable weapon, while we had not even a 

“My friends bade me good-night, and 1 stick to defend ourselves with. aaa 
proceeded to disrobe and tumble into bed, I determined to try strategy. Groping 
but not to sleep. I could not shake off the |My way back to bed again, I crept between 
fear which possessed me, and for more ‘than | the sheets. I had determined to wait aud 
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watch. My plan was to lie quite still until 
the Villain approached = bed with murder- 
oas intent, and then to throw the bed-clothes 
suddenly over his head, grapple with him, 
nd yell lustily to my friends on the other 
side of the partition. 

“Thad not long to wait, although it seemed 
to me an eternity. 

“Presently there was a pressure against 
the door of my room. If yielded inch by 
inch, and then the arm of the murderer re- 
vealed itself, and I heard bir mutter,— 

“‘Qurse the luck! The fellow has barri- 
caded his door! I promised him he should 
sleep soundly, though, and I will keep my 
word if I can}? 

“Little by little’ he cautiously forced the 
door still further ‘back, till at last he crowded 
his bedy through the opening and stood re- 
vealed’in. all his hideousness, brandishing his 
parderous knifé ‘im his right hand, while in 
his left he carried the lantern, the luminous 
side of which he held toward his body, so 
that its rays should not awaken me. 

“My breath came quick and hard. I could 
hear the ra oe of my own heart as I 
awaited his attack. 

“Cautiously he approached the bed till he 
stood directly .over me. The decisive time 
had come, and I was just about to throw the 
bedelothes over his head, when I saw him 
elevate his left arm as though reaching for 
something. I followed the direction of: his 
hand, and the weight of a mountain seemed 
lifted off my heart.when he grasped a ham, 
. row of which hung just over the bed, took 
it down from-its hook quietly, and departed 
»¢ noiselessly as he had entered. 

“I shall never forget the mortal terror I 
felt that night, nor the relief which followed 
my discovery that he had been sharpening 
his knife to carve @ ham for our ‘breakfast, 
and never again will I judge a man ‘by his 
looks, for I afterward ascertained that our 
host was one of the best fellows living, a 
man who delighted in doing good instead of 
evi—who had risked his own life time and 
again to save the lives of others, and who 
was famed for his hospitality to belated 
strangers.” 








DESTINY 


Why should I care for the world, 

Since nothing it cares for me? 

For whether I come or whether I go, 

Still the tide will ebb and the tide will flow 
And lose itself'in the sea; 

And whether I work or whether I’m done, 
Where there are millions what matters if one 
Who Is should cease to Be? 


Ah! the world and I are one, 

Though nothing it cares for me, 

For the parts are many that make the whole, 
And what were the magnet without the pole, 
Without the rivers the sea? 

So I live and work and I go My way, 

Though the world heeds not with a part to play 
In its Maker’s mystery ! 


EEE 


A voune man and a young woman lean over 
the front gate. They are lovers. It is moon- 
light. He is loth to leave, as the parting is 
the last. He is about to go away. She is 
reluctant to see him depart. They swing on 
the gate. “IN never forget you,” he says, 
snd if death should claim me, my last 
thought will be of you.” “I'll be true to you,” 
she sobs. “I'll never see anybody else or love 
them as long ag I live.” They part. Six years 
later he returns, His sweetheart of former 
ro has married. "They meet at a party. She 
as changed greatly, Setunen the dances the 
Tecognition takes place. “Let me seé,” she 
muses, with her fan beating a tattoo on her 
Pretty hand, “ was it you or your brother who 


HINTS FOR THE TEETH 

A balsam to clean the teeth and gums, and 
make the flesh grow close to the root of the 
enamel; Take an ounce of myrrh in fine 
powder, two spoonfuls of the best white honey, 
and a little’ green sage powdered; mix them 
well together, and rub the teeth and gums 
with a little of this balsam every night and 
moming. 

Lotion to strengthen the gums and fasten 
loose teeth: Dissolve an ounce of myrrh as 
much as possible in half a pint of red wine, 
ami the same quantity of oil of almonds; 
wash the mouth with this fluid every morning. 

_ @ piece of clean linen in vinegar of 

squills, and rub the teeth and gums with it; 
it not only. whitens, but fastens and 
strengthens the roots of the teeth and sweetens 
the breath. 
The best brush wherewith to clean the 
teéth is a thick orange-wood stick, the end of 
which is made soit. In general, the teeth 
should be cleaned with this without any pow- 
der; but once a fortnight, not oftener, dip the 
stick in a few grains of gunpowder, pressing 
them imto a paste. This will remove every 
spot and blemish, and give the teeth an incon 
ceivable whiteness. It is, however, most im- 
portant to wash the mouth well after this 
operation, for the gunpowder would, if it re- 
mained, be injurious te the gums. 

A sure preservative from the toothache: 
After having washed your mouth with water, 
as cleanliness and health require, you should 
every morning rinse your mouth with a tea- 
spoonful of lavender water mixed with an equal 
quantity of warm or cold water, whichever 
you prefer. 

The mouth should be rinsed every morning, 
after dinner, and the last thing at night with 
cold water, or in winter with water a little 
warmed. The frequent washing of the mouth is 


, because small particles of food settle 
about the interstices of the teeth, and if not 





removed will affect the breath and gradually 
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injure the teeth. A good thing with which to 
wash the mouth is a tumbler of water into 
which a few drops of tincture of myrrh have 
been sprinkled 

The gums cannot be healthy unless they are 
firm and red, and adbere to the roots of the 
teeth. 

The lips should be carefully looked after, as 
they are very liable to excoriation and chaps, 
produced by colds and other causes. There 
are varieties of lip-salyes, but few are any 
good. <A little pure vaseline rubbed in at 
night is as efficacious as anything. A few 
grains of cayenne pepper moistened on the tip 
of the finger and passed over the lips two or 
three times will have immediate effect in bring- 
ing colour to them if they are too pale. Colour 
should not be indiscriminately used on the lips, 
as @ very rod mouth vulgarises a whole face. 





Tue sage who said, “The love-letter that 
contains anything of interest to a third party 
is not a love-letter,” never rummaged around 
when a boy and stumbled on a bundle of his 
big sister’s letters from her best fellow. 

Poxsonsy: “I’m becoming quite tired of old 
Duste. He's treating me very shabbily.” 
Popinjay: “What's up now?” Ponsonby: 
“T wanted to go to the races last Monday, so 
I told him my granduncle was dead. What 
do you think he said?” Popinjay: “Can't 
guess.” Ponsonby: “He said my granduncle 
— dies on Friday, and declined to Jet me 
off. 
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Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anwmia. 
and all Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medicad 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Whe Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. } 

All letters must give the name and address | 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a| 
guarantee of good faith. 3 





Dipy.—The dispute between yourself and 
your friend is soon scttled. Undoubtedly it 
13 more correct to break your bread at dudner 
than to bite it. 


Netiiz.—The longest period of mourning is 
three months; the shortest period six weeks. 
During the longest period black should be worn 
for two months, half-mourning one month; 
otherwise black for six weeks, no half-mourn- 
ing. 

Scotca Lass.—I have read your letter very 
carefully, and, taking all things into considera- 
tion, I strongly advise you to leave matters as 
they are. Do not enter into any correspond- 
ence with the young man. You have acted 
wisely so far ; be wise to the end. 


Isa Muru.—How to effectually silence the 
ticking of a small clock in a bedroom is a 
question that is often asked, and I am sure m 
readers will like to try the following. eeahed. 
Place the clock on a soft padded mat, and put 
a bell glass éver the clock, to rest firmly on 
the mat, and the sound is completely deadened. 


Marix,—The colour of the skin of your neck 
and arms can be very much improved by the 
daily use of almond meal, You can prepare it 
yourself, as follows :—-Take half an ounce each 
of powdered borax and Castille soap; of pure 
glycerine, two drachms ; fine oatmeal (ground), 
three ounces; fine ground almond meal, three 
ounces ; essence of p same a ten drops. Blanch 
the almonds, and rub to a fine powder; mix 
with the other ingredients, and sieve, aaaing 
the essence last. 

Biancuz.—You have done the best you 
could with the paint marks. I doubt if you 
will erase them quite. Chloroform will re- 


it requires such care in applying that I do not 
recommend its use. Try rubbing the mark 
with French chalk, leaving it on for a few 
hours, and then lightly dusting it off with a 
soft brush. Turpentine you have tried already, 
and benzine has much the same effect. Hot 
vinegar will remove paint marks from hard sub- 
stances, but it is hardly advisable to use it 
on @ light-coloured material. 


BenerirxD tells me that the application of 
pumice-stone to the parts affected has proved 
a safe eradicator of superfluous hairs. This is 
what she says: “I was in perfect despair till 
I read, somewhere or other, that a lady recom 
mended pumice-stone. I at once got a piece 
to try, and, to my delight, it was a perfect 
success ; that is two years ago, and has never 
failed me once. I use it every morning, just 
as Iam going to wash my face. I hold the 
pumice under the hot water tap and rub it 
over the chin firmly for a minute or two, and 
there is never the sign of a hair. Of course, 
it should be done every morning; at least, it 
is much better to do it then.” I daresay many 
readers would like to try this apparently simple 
remedy, so I pass on the information with 
pleasure. 

W. Cray.—You are entirely too friendly 
with your sister’s fiancé, and it is not strange 
she has become jealous. Both you and he 
deserve the censure administered by the 
aggrieved lady. It was no excuse for you to 
say that you “meant nothing serious” by 
seeking his attentions and society at every 
favourable opportunity, with the result that 
you caused his affianced wife intense annoy- 
ance and grief. He must be a very thought- 
‘Yess fellow to thus neglect the lady to whom he 
is engaged. She has certainly received sufli- 


Inene.—You must make personal application 
for the marriage licence. 

Scarsorovuca.— rubbing the tar-marks 
with clean lard, and then sponging the cloth 
with hot water and soap. If his had been done 
immediately, or whilst the stains were fresh, 
there would have been little difficulty in re- 
moving them, but I fear they will not be 
easily taken out now. 


Nessa Browns informs me that she has 
found buttermilk a never-failing remedy for 
ink-stains. The buttermilk should be applied, 
if possible, whilst the ink-stains are frech, and 
the stained part be left to soak some hours. 
If the marks are of long standing, I fear they 
will not give way to buttermilk. 


Summer.—tI give you two recipes for the cure 
of freckles, bo&h of which are good. Fresh 
cream, one ounce; new milk, eight ounces; 
juice of lemon, and Eau de Cologne, one ounce ; 
sugar, one drachm. Boil and skim. Another 
way is to apply, twice a day, a lotion made 
of half a drachm of muriate of ammonia, two 
drachms of lavender water, and half a pint of 
distilled water. 


Biacx-Country Lassiz,—I am very giad to 
know that you derived so much benefit from 
the camphor-cerate. It it an excellent remedy, 
1 know, especially for the little cracks that 
sometimes come near the nails, and are so pain- 
ful. Make the furniture cream as follows, and 
use a little of it to polish the oak-box, Mix 
equal parts of vinegar, spirits of turpentine, 
and sweet oil, in a bottle. Apply with flannel, 
and rub afterwards with an old piece of silk. 


In Dirriovtty.-—By the recent Act of Par- 
liament known as the Intestates Estate Act, 
1890, where a man dies leaving a widow and 
no issue, and his estate does not exceed £500, 
the widow takes the whole, and if its net value 
exceeds £500, she is entitled to £500, part 
thereof in the first instance, and, in addition, 
her share of the residue, namely, one-half, if 
there are no children. If there are children, 
then the widow takes one-third of the per- 
sonaity. 


Gyrunast.—Alum water will harden the skin 
of the palms of the hands, but it is not wise 
to use it very frequently. Constant practice 
should render the skin ie sensitive. I am 
rather surprised to hear that your hands still 
blister badly after three years’ constant prac- 
tice in the gymnasium. ‘The horizontal ladder 
is sure to try you a little, even now, and I am 
sorry that L cannot tell you of any preparation 
that will sufficiently harden the skin to pre- 
vent the blisters forming. 


A Country Lass.—The following lotion is 
decidedly greasy, but this is really essential 
when the hair gets into a very weak state, and is 
dry and brittle. 
ject to grease, you might reduce the quantity 
by one drachm. Solution of ammonia, half a 
fluid ounce; chloroform, the samo quantity ; 
oil of rosemary, three drachms; spirits of 
wine, two and a half fluid ounces. Divide the 
hair and dab a litile of the lotion on to the 
scalp with a piece of sponge twice a week. 


Concreve.—Your question is not quite clear 
to me, but I may say that persons intending 
to marry must give notice of their intention. 
The forms ordinarily used for this purpose are 
banns, and the certificate of a superintendent 
registrar. If you and your fiancé reside in 
different districts, application must be made 
to the registrar in each. After twenty-one 
days the: certificate for the marriage is issued. 
Anyone desiring to be married without delay 
must obtain a licence dispensing with the ordi- 
nary forms; but, of course, the fees payable 
for this special licence are much higher than 
those paid for ordinary certificate, If the 
marriage is in church, the Prayer Book Ber- 
vice is used, and the marriage entered in the 
register; if in a chapel or other registered 
building, a registrar must attend. Those wish- 
ing to be married at a registry office must do so 
in the presence of a superintendent registrar, 





cient provocation to break the engagement. 


a registrar, and two witnesses. 


Tf, however, you much ob- |" 
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Isonzt.—I am told that the juice of the its, 
— milk-wort is ors for removing warty 
is is a very simple remedy, and I am su 
many readers will be glad to know of it. 
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ALLING 
EYELASHES 


spoil the beauty of the fairest face, 
and deprive the of their defence 
against dirt and dust. The eye- 
lashes are ened and restored by 
SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, a 
remedy with 300 years’ reputation. Sup- 
plied by chemists and stores in ancient 
pedestal pots for 2/- each, A little book 
“ How to Preserve the Eyesight” will be 
sent to any applicant by STEPHEN GREEN 
210, Lambeth Rd., London, All who suffer 
from any eye trouble shou!d send for i 
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Y Towle’s"ammer Pii, 


They correct aad alleviate al distressing 
symptoms from which women so often suffer, 














SS (Bo: 1th, {coptains three times the 
} aio, and a A size 4/6, of all Chemists. 53 
Or will sent anywhere on receipt of 15, 34, 
or $5 stamps, by E, T, TOWLE & Co., 
6, Loug Row, Nottingham, 
Beware of injurious imitations 
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